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THE CRISIS. 


Devotey to the Support of the Democratic Principles of Heflerson. 





‘Union, harmony, self-denial, concession---everything for the Cause, nothing for Men.” 


RICHMOND, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1840. 
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: ; ; | and concurs with him in holding the Executive respon- | lounging office-seekers that beset this Capitol, and ride 

mes Somes “~~ pe — form, on pepe poy sible for such appropriations. Yes,sir, he goes further: | you like the nightmare; without the means of doing the 
with new type. 1e@ price @ l~—and. av paper will be s : : 7 ida e “ My 

person, a art Pork de sty A aol paid, As nothing he not only holds him responsible for s appropria- | printing, and, | believe, without the first dollar to pro- 








short of a very large and effective subscription can justify the con- 


tinuation of the paper, the above terms will be strictly adhered to. | he may recommend over and above what may strictly be | election? 


7° We mean to make no debts at all. We abjure ali credit in 
this establishment, and insist upon the Cash System. 

x7 It is earnestly requested, that subscriptions for Tux Crisis 
be immediately sent to the Enquirer Oifice; though arrangements 
wil be made to furnish subscribers with the back numbers as 
long as we ave any on hand, 

CONGRESSIONAL. 

SPEECH or Mr. DUNCAN, or Onn, 

In the House of Representatives, April 10, 1840—On 
the bill making appropriation for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government for the year 1840. 
Mr.. DUNCAN having the floor, said: 

Mr. Cuasrman: I believe the bill before the com- 
mittee is the general appropriation bill, 

pth Craik answered, it was.} 

will inquire if there is any particular amendment, 
orany particular section of the bill, now under discus- 
sion? 

rThe Cuain answered, no, ] 

So L supposed, from the range and character of the 
debate yesterday. The debate yesterday was monopo- 
lized by the Opposition; and they talked of every thing 
that is now, ever was, and jis to come—-abuses of pow- 
er, panic, rain and desolation, of our lamented country 
—-and the profligacy and extravagance of the Adminis- 
tration formed, as usual, the principal themes. Well, 
sit, I like such latitude in debate; it is in character 
with the liberal, latitudinarian, and free spirit of our 
political and religious institutions. I think I will take 
advantage of the latitude in debate now enjoyed, and 
talk of some things, too, not immediately connected 
with the subject before the committee. 

It is perhaps necessary for me to inform the pecple 
ofthis country thet such is the frame and character of 
our Government, that the Executive has mo power to 
appropriate a dollar of the public money for any purpose, 
nor has he power to expend a dollar only as he is au- 
thorized by Congress. Whatever of profligacy may 
exist inthe management of this,Government must be 
exclusively chargeti to Congress; and yet the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wise} stated on yesterday 
thit the Execative is, and has been, responsible for the 
Jast six or seven years for every dollar which has been 
appropriated and expended by Congress. The gen 
tlemen holds the Execative responsible for that over 
which he has no control. Can the President control the 
expenditures of Congress’ No,sir. Congress has the 
power of making appropriations to any amount, and for 
any purpose, without consulting the President—with- 
out his approbation, and contrary to his wish. The 
power of the President to prohibit extravagant appro- 
priations is negative; and even that power avails him 
nothing, provided two-thirds of each branch of Con- 





tions, but he holds him responsible for any estimates that | cure the means; and what was the consequence of his 
The public printing, in place of being done 
wanted for the ordinary support of the Gevernment.|by the Government's confidential sworn officer, was 
Further: he holds the Executive responsible for failing | farmed out to Gales & Seaton, not confidential and 
to recommend estimates and appropriations for pur- sworn oflicers of the Government. Yes, sir, the pub- 
poses of internal improvements, when and where they | lic printing was farmed out, and the man of straw 
are or shall be necessary. This is strict accountabi- | elected (1 mean the Editor of the Madisonian) received 
lity on the broadest principles; and what does it all | ten thousand dollars per annum for the office and trust 
mean?’ It means, sir, Ist. If Congress appropriates | thus repoxed in him, and Gales & Seaton did the print- 
money without the knowledge and contrary to the |ing for the balance of the profits. What was the 
wish of the President, he is to be held responsible. | course of the Opposition then, think you? Was it to 
2d. If the President recommenda one dollar over the | reduce the printing? No, sir; nota word was then 
estimates actually necessary for Government purposes, | said about the extravagance and profligacy of the 
for internal improvements, ot any other purpose, he is| public printing; but, on the contrary, more fat jobs 
to be held responsible, and denounced for extravagance | of printing were thrown into the hands of that cor- 
and profligacy; and lastly, if the President withholds | rupt and fraudulent combination than has ever been 
his recommendation of appropriations for the purposes | done in any Congress since the organization of the 
of internal improvements security on the seaboard, | Government, or the establishment of public Printer, 
&c. he is to be held responsible, and denounced for} by which the public printing was swelled to upwards 
“meanly sneaking and skulking’’ from the responsibi- | of £251,000 which is more than double as much as 
lity and duties attached to his office. lit ever amounted to before, and that enabled Gales 


Verily. th tl hid aaitel « naltd jand Seaton to pay the enormous rent of ten thou- 
oraz, ee. ee ee eer | sand dollars. Bat o@ soon as the party character of 


gage me ter pee avert ap ae igen 4 | this House wasehanged, and the printing was about 
i8 i] i a ec us ‘a, avel- | . . ; , “¢ , 
les who fell into his hands, and if they were too long beg 7 eves remocratic hands, ar hig . ; ro 
‘ . “ et +4," | In the pubic printing was raised by a hundre ig 
iso eur thant be pas coin om — | tongues, that had before been as silenton that subject 
’ . ’ 


, ‘ / ~,, )| a8 the grave. But, sir, what did the Democracy do on 
os beat them out till they equalled the length of the | 1)... resolution of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr 


Black?) They ordered a committee to investigate the 
subject of the public printing, and to report to this 
House what they might find to be a fair and just com- 
pensation for the public printing; and Blair and Rives 
were elected public printers on the condition that they 
were to receive such a compensation. That committee 
have made their report; it is now on the Clerk's table; 
it isinfavor of retrenchment, and the Democracy will 
sustam it. So much for reform in the public printing, 
the only item of pretended extravagance pointed out or 
attempted to be exposed by the Opposition; and that item 


Mr. Chairman, I am not extravagant when I say, one 
half of the time of this House is consumed by the Op- 
position in denouncing the Administration for its profli- 
gacy andextravagance. If the Opposition are sincere in 
the charges which they make, will the people not hold 
them to a fearful accountability for their gross neglect of 
duty when they are apprised of the fact, that not the first 
attempt has been made by that party to reform the | 
abuses of which they complain? If such abuses exist, 
the solemn oath they have taken in presence of Hea- 
ven and man, to faithfully discharge their official du- 


ties, binds them to the throne of eternal 4@sponsibility | 


to their conscienee and to their country, to point out 
those abuses, and to recommend a remedy, If they 
will, the Democratic party here, toa man, wiil gladly 
join with them, ‘heart and hand, in assisting them in 
reformation. Where are the abuses of which you com- 


would have remained unexposed by them if the printing 
had remained in the bands of their party pets 

“Office holders and spoils party.” Sir, have not 
every feeling you possess, physical and mental, been 
nauseated and sickened at that incessant cry; that mi- 
serable hungry howl of lamentation, which is never 





gress vote for an appropriation; for the bill making the 
appropriation, in that case, is a law with or without his! 
signature or approbation. Sir, I refer you to the Pre- | 
sident’s messages, and to the reports and estimates of | 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the trath of the fact, | 
that one-half ofall the moneys appropriated is done by | 
the authority, and upon the responsibility of Congress | 
alone. The Secretary of the Treasury presents to Con- 
gress estimates of the amount of appropriations neces- 
sary for Government purposes, and the President en- 
dorses these estimates and recommends them. Here 
his responsibility ends; but Congress have yearly made 
appropriations far above the estimate of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and for other purposes entirely, than 
those recommended, Is the Executive to be held res- 
ponsible for such apppropriations as these, and, én con- 
sequence of them, denounced for extravagance and pro- 
fligacy, far and wide asthe Union? The intelligence of 
an honest community supersedes the necessity of reply 
to such denunciations. 

But let me refer you to the journals of this House, 
for the truth of another strange fact. That is, that 
more than three-fourths of all the appropriations made, 
over and above the estimates recommended by the Sec- 
retary, and endorsed by the President, have been pro- 
posed by the Opposition, and carried by a majority of 
their votes. How does this fact correspond with the 
never-ceasing howl of extravagance with which we are 
annoyed, and with which the country is perpetually 
alarmed? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusuie]} 
followed in the wake of the gentleman frem Virginia, 

9 





permitted to die on your ear? T once before exposed the 
tact by tables and figures, that more than one-half of 
all the offices of this Government are occupied by Fe- 


: -raliste now assert it >» a fact; but one-half 
daty? peint them out, and they will be reformed. Are o ralists, and I now assert it to be a fac prvi ss 
; ep is notenough for them. “Being ‘of the better sort of 
the salaries of officers and clerks higher than necessary}. , 5, F , . s . 
2 ‘ ’ | society,”’ they claim them all; and mothing short of their 
to secure men competent and qualified to discharge the Ce “ag kta de as 
‘ tt. ™ full possession will ever satisfy a party whose princi- 
duties and trusts severally connected with their offices? | . eee 7 
. , : ;:. _plesteach them to believe they are born to rule the 
then point them eut, and they will be reduced. Sir, | om . a anf 
. ‘ : .’| “common people.’ The Federal party claim office asa 
[ have @ right to demand that the Opposition shall dis-| 0) Be age ae 
j \ tities @ hawt hove a. a | natural and political right: composed, as they claim to 
ey sae Seen a ee ee eae e Bounty | be, of “the decency,"' and “better sort of people,” they 
will demand it at their hands, or they must cease their | ,, . ha din wane : ar 
, f profliz mitinet tb Adaniniotaed But | #7 born to rule the swinish multitude.’ This right has 
+ aman a saps ne ening eerste oe been disputed by the Democracy, and it is this dispute, 
ey by Thee . mp a wie da re an or point nell and the rights and principles invoived, that have pro- 
an evi. y, know that the Government: is as wel! duced all the political struggles and turmoils that have 
and as economically administered asit can be. 17 hey | been witnessed since the eommencementof oar Govern- 
know that the business of the Government cannot be }ment. Will the Democracy now surrender? Heretofore 
administered ‘with 2 less number of officers and clerks | the claims of the Federalists for all the offices have been 
than are now employed; and they also know that com- made in blustering demands; now they are made in 
ae Kor, 1 oot ot sees. ee pitiful whining, sickening, crocodile whimperings.— 
me ae ee ow Meir present siane-| The Democracy, in the support of stern principles, re- 
eo | sisted the one? Will they now permit their sympa- 
Extravagance and profligacy is the how] of the de-| thiesso be so overcome as to yield to the other. Will 
magogue in all Governinents, and it is the how! of the | they permit their principles, to maintain which they 
demagogue in this Government. | have so long and so manfully contended, now to be sac- 
I have said that the Opposition have pointed to no) rificed at the hungry yelp and pitiful whine of a host 
instance of extravagance. I was wrong. They have | of lean, lank, lazy, lounging office seekers, which beset 
pointed out one item. [ allude to the public printing. | this Capito!, and annoy the country elsewhere? “The 
That item has been thrown up to the Democracy more | spoils party; and what would the hungry Federal 
than one thousand times this session; and from the fact | office seekers be, if they were to get all the offices and 
that that single item has been harped upon in almost, spoils! would they not be “the spoils party” too; and 
every speech that has been made by the Opposition, it | how much would the community be benefitted by the 
is fair to presume they know of no other instance of change’ I ask what benefit the tax paying community 
extravagance; and how do they stand in relation to that. would derive by turning out the well fed, fat, clean, 
During the last Congress the Opposition had a decided | sleek, Democratic office holders, and putting ina swarm 
majority in this House. They electeda Printer of their of hungry, lean, starved, Federal office seckers? 
own party. Yes, sir, they elected a man of their own; | Panic! panic! panic! That's the string to pull. Turn 
and who washe? A miserable tool ofa miserable faction | back to the history of i Presidential elections, and 
—(I mean the Conservatives)—an empty, brainless cox- | show we one in the political statisti¢s of your country, 
comb, without a name, a residence, or a foothold on the lif you can, that has not been swamped in the Federt% 
face of the earth—a pennyless loafer—one of the gaunt, | cry of panic. Examine the public journals from the 
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plain? Are there more officers than are necessary to 
manage the Government? then point them out, and they 
will be removed. Are there officers who do not do their 
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THE CRISIS. 





commencement of Presidential elections to this time, 
and you will find by them that every year that a Presi- 
dent has had to be elected, isa year of panic and deso- 
lation. The cry of “panic and desolation’’ is one of the 
standing modes of electioneering. The people under- 
stand it, and are no longer to be gulled by it, and they 
Jook with contempt upon those who make it, as they do 


upon the slanderer and calumniator of American insti- | 


tutions and the American character. The yelp of panic, 
ruin, and distress, is now overspreading the land 
and doing its base and dirty work of slander upon 
the character of our country. Where is the panic and 
distress to be found? Where it always will be found: 
among the penniless loafers of your country—those 
who are too lazy and too proud to work, and have no- 
thing to trade upon. All the panic and distress we 
have, consists in the inability of that class to enjoy the 
“glories of the credit system."” Show me the man in 
our widespread Union (except he has been the subject 
of misfortune) who depends upon his own industry and 
his own resources, that cannot laugh at your panic 
and sneer at your demagogical cry of distress. And 
here I must qualify this general remark, by the excep- 
tion of many hundreds of persons of the most useful 
class of society. 1 mean those who labor in manafacto- 
ries. They are, no doubt, seriously affected by the de- 
pressed and deranged state of the currency; but all their 
difficulties grow out of their connection: with institu- 
tions, the proprietors and owners of which have not ca- 
pital of their own by which toconductthem. If such 
persons will study their own real interests, they will 
cut loose from such establishments and such proprie- 
tors, change their business, or engage in the emp!-y- 
ment of those who have not to depend upon the smiles 
and favors of banks, and the uncertainties of the ‘“glo- 
rious credit system.”’ 

But, sir, what if there is distress and panic in the 
country? What is the cause of it but vour miserable 
banking and credit system—-a system that the united 
efforts of the Democracy have been directed to over- 
throw, so far as it is exclusive, monopolizing, and par- 
tial inits operation—a system, which, so long as it ex- 
ists, will produce periodical derangement of the curren- 
cy of the country, and distress with those who trade 
upon capital not their own, 

But, I repeat, what if there is panic and distress in the 

ry? Has Congress power to give relief? What 
constitutional authority have we for making this Capitol 
a poor-house? And by what constitutional authority can 


members of Congress, in their representative capacity, 


assume to themselves the office of overseers of the 

? Such a use of this Capitol, and such a usurpa- 
tion of office, and such an exercise of power, was 
nevér contemplated by the framers of this Govern- 
ment; nor is it any where, except in the babbling noise 
of thedemagogue, or in the brain of the raving politi- 
cal monomaniae. Sir, itis a settled principle, and a 


‘ fact well known and universally understood, that all | 


the wealth of this country is dug in sweat from her 
soil; and all the comforts. and conveniences of life are 
the offspring of the united labor of’ the fariner and the 
ic, and upon that must we depend for all we 
possess, either as a nation or as individuals composing 
a nation. And let me assure you, whatever system of 
policy may be established by legislation, swhich will 
enable one of the community tolive without iabor, 
must and have the tendency to throw a greater por- 
tion of labor upon those not so favored. Such is the 
natural consequence, and such the practical effect, as 
all experience has shown, and will continue to show; 
and such is the credit and banking system, as it has ex- 
isted, and now exists, in this country. 
All the panic and distress that now hangs over us as 
a people, or any portion of us, had their origin in ex- 
travagance, idleness, or overtrading. That fact dare 
not be denied; nor dare it be denied that they have had 
their foundation in the credit and banking system, by 
the facilities they afford to live without labor, and temp- 
tations to speculate. 


While I am unwilling to admit that any man here can | 


before me in commiserating the misfortunes of my 
Show-beinge, nor Can any one rejoice more at the pros- 
perity ofour country, and the happiness of every class of 
society; than J do, yet I hold that Congress has neither 
the power nor the means to give relief in cases of dis- 
tress. I say that Congress has no such power. [ mean 
by that, that Congress has no power to tax one portion 
of the community to relieve the distresses of another. 
such a power cannot be exercised in justice, nor did 
ever the framers of the Constitution contemplate such 
an exercise of power. Congress can yive no relief 
on any other principle than by an unjust and uncon- 
stitntional system of taxation, either directly or in- 
directly. ‘To all sach applications for relief, (I mean 
for such distress as is now said to pervade the coun- 
try,).as # Representative, 1 must say, (however cold, 
heartless, and disconsolate the advice may be consider- 
ed,) go home, work harder, andlive more economically, 
and gelief will be your reward. Sir, I have said that the 
cry of panic, as in times before, is made for political ef- 
fect and party. purposes. It is so, and such is the ob- 
ject of the demagogue. But I have the charity to be- 


lieve that some of those who are attempting to spread the | rison is in favor of, and hax voted for, a law authoriz- 
alarm of distress are, or think they are, sincere; but I am | ing and requiring the sale of the poor man in bondage 
constrained to believe that many of that class are | and degrading slavery for the payment of a fine and 


‘ 


laboring under a species of derangement. There is a/| 
kind of derangement called monomania, which leaves | 
| the individual affected with it in full possession of his | 
| reasoning powers, on all subjects except the one on | 
which he is deranged. For instance, the monomaniac | 
is deranged on the subject of religion, and perfectly ra- | 
tional on all others. Hence it is that some persons | 
fancy themselves to be the Saviour of mankind, or to | 
be one of the ancient prophets, and, in some instances, | 
to be the Almighty himself; or he may be deranged | 
upon the sabject of mechanics; hence it is you hear of | 
persons spending a _— portion of their lives in at- | 
tempting to invent the perpetual motion. So it is with | 
the alchymist, who spends his life in pursuit of the phi- 
| losopher's stone. Soit is with metaphysics, &c. And 
| yet persons laboring under this species of derangement 
| may be perfectly capable of attending to ordinary busi- 
ness. Professor Tital of Jena continued to perform his | 
professional duties for some time, although laboring 
under the fixed hallucination of believing himself to be 
Emperor of Rome. Many other instances of a similar | 
character could be cited. Alexander Pope, in a few | 
| lines, itlustrates, in an interesting and forcible manner, 
| the various effects of monomania on different individn- | 
als. He sung thus: 
} ““Unnumbered throngs on every side are seen, 
Of bodies changed by various forms of spleen, ( 

Here living tea stand, one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout; 

A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod, walks, i 

Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks, | 

Men prove with child, as powerful fancy works, 

And maids, turned bottles, cry aloud for corks.’ * 

Well, sir, we see that nen become deranged on reli- 
gion, mechanics, metaphysics, &c., why may they not 
become deranged on the subject of pdlities? They do. | 
Our medical records furnish many instances of the | 
kind, so they do on subjects of finance and economy. | 
The celebrated Doctor Eberle informs us that he knew | 
a person who for more than twenty years was firmly | 
‘persuaded that he was the President of the United 
States; and yet this man would converse and think ra- 
| tionally upon all the ordinary concerns of life. We 
| have all heard of persons in affluent circumstances pinch- 
|ing themselves with hunger, and clothed in rags, lest 
‘they should come to want and die in poverty. Such 
is the political monomania under which some of our po- 
| liticians are now raving; and if Alexander Pope lived at 
this day and in our country, he would sing— 

“Men often turn from reason’s shining way 

To chase a phantom in the light of day; 

Sane in all matters save the affairs of state, | 
And wild in them as in the rest they’re great. 
Now preach they panic with a sing-song tone 
When panic lives within their breasts alone; 
Now hear they yell in deep despair, 
With deadly serpents hissing from their hair.* 


Politically mad as Bedlam’s King, 

Around the world their doleful song they sing, 
O’er fertile fields they leave their baneful track, 
Blow up the world, and chuckle at the crack. 


Such is the hell-born phantasy that holds 

‘The Federal prophet’s in its crimson folds; 

Makes banks perfection, by a simple thought, 

And strives to teach men what can ne’er be taught.’’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, | told you | intended to talk of 
some things not immediately connected with the bill 
under consideration. I desire to talk some about the 
Presidential election. 1 hope I will not be considered 
out of order. When the simple proposition to instruct 
the Committee on Finance to report an appropriation 
for the Camberland road, was before the House, the 
Whigs used up one entire week in attempting to prove 
that General Harrison ought to be elected President of 
the United States. I hope it will now be in order, on 
the general appropriation bill, for me to use an hour or 
two in attempting to prove that he should not be elected. 

So, sir, I proceed with my proofs and objections. 

One of the modes now employed to secure the over- 
throw of the Administration, and secure the election of 
the Federal candidate, is to impress on the minds of the 
people that Gen. Harrison is a poor man, and therefore 
| the poor man’s friend; that he is the inmate of a log ca- 
| bin, drinks hard cider, and is compelled, now in the 
sun-down of his life, to toil in sweat and dust for bis 
daily maintenance; and therefore, if elected to the Pre- 
sidency, will be capable of appreciating the poor man’s 
condition, and will direct the administration of the Go- 
vernment with reference to the interests and benefits of 
that class of the community. These, if true, are pow- 
erful inducements for the poor and the friends of the 
poor to sustain Gen. Harrison for the Presidency, all 
other circumstances being favorable. But that he is, 
or ever was, at beart, a friend to the poor man, I am 
prepared to doubt; and with a view of being as brief as 
possible in support of this belief, I will give one illus- 
tration of the most forcible and undeniable character— 
and one, too, which at the same time that it carries truth 
on its face, will serve to convince every man who reads 
it, or hears it read, that the poor man has but little. to 
expect, on the side of mercy and favor, from General 
Harrison or his administration, if elected. Gen. Har- 


























* The Furies were said by the ancients to have fiery serpents 
, hissing from their hair, 
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costs in which he might be mulcted, or what is tanta- 
mount thereto. This, sir, is a startling statement; but 
1 have the proof at hand—read for yourself: 
“Extract from the journal of the State of Obio, dated 

Turspay, January 30, 1821. 

Senate met, pursuant to adjournment. 

The Senate then, according to the order of the day, resolved into 
a committee of the whole on the bill from the House entitled “an 
act for the punishment of certain offences therein named,” and 
after some time spent therein, the Speaker (Allen Trimble) re- 
sumed the chair. 

Mr. Fithian then moved to strike out the 18th section of said 
bill, as follows: 

‘* Be it further enacted, That when any person shall he imprison- 
ed, either upon execution or otherwise, for the non-payment of a 
fine or cost, or both, it shall be lawful for the sheriff of the county 
to SELL OUT SUCH PERSON as a SERVANT to any person 
within this State, who will pay the whole amount due, for the 
shortest period of service, of which sale public notice shall be given 
at least ten days; and upon such sale being effected, the sheriff 
shall give the purchaser a certificate thereof, and from which 
time the relation between such purchaser and the prisoner shall be 
that of MASTER and SERVANT, until the time of service ex- 
pires; and for injuries done by either, remedy shail be bad in the 
same manner as is, or nay be, provided by law in the case of mas- 
ter and apprentice. 

“But nothing therein mentioned shall be construed to prevent 
persons from being discharged from imprisonment according to 
the provisions of ‘he thirty-seventh section of the act to which this 
is supplementary, if it shall he expedient to grant such discharge. 
Provided that the court, in pronouncing upon any person convicted 
under this act, or the act to which this is supplementary, may di- 
rect such person or pergons to be detained in prison until the fine. 
be paid, or persons otherwise disposed of agreeably to the provi- 
sion of this act.’ 

And the yeas and nays being required, those who voted in the 
affirmative were: Messrs. Beasly, Brown, Fithian, Gass, Heaton, 
Jennings, Lucas, Mathews, McLaughlin, McNilton, Newcomb, 
Robb, Russel], Scofield, Shelby, Spencer, Stone, Swearengen, 
Thompson, and Womeldorf—20. F 

And those who voted in the negative were—Messrs. Baldwin, 
Cole, Foos, Foster, WILLIAM H. HARRISON, McLean, Oswell, 
Pollack, Ruggles, Roberts, Wheeler and Speaker—12. 

Secrerary or Stare’s Orrice, | 
Columbus, O., Sept. 10, 1836. 4 

“T certify that the foregoing is a true and accurate copy from the 
journals of the Senate of the State of Ohio, being the first ses- 
sion of the 19th General Assembly, held at Columbus, Decenmtber, 
1820. 

See pages 303, 304, 305. CARTER B. HARLAN, 

Secretary of State, 

Sir, this is the journal, certified to by the proper offi- 
cer; and in order that no false issue may be raised as 
to the meaning or intent of those who voted for and 
against @ proposition degrading to the American cha- 
racter, at war with every principle of our free institu- 
tions, and constituting a black mark, and a foul stain, 
upon the legislative journals of a free State: I say 
that there may be no false issue or mistake, I will sub- 
mit the remarks of a distinguished statesman and pa- 
triot of the last war, at the time the measure was un- 
der discussion. 1 allude:to Gen. Robert Lucas, who 
distinguished himself jn our second war for independ- 
ence; has for many years been a member of both 
branches of the Legislature of Ohio; her Governor for 
four years, and he is now Governor of the Territory of 
lowa. 

Hear what he said : 

“Gen. Robert Lucas, in the true spirit of patriotism, made the 
following remarks : 

‘What will be the operation of this section?*? snid Mr. Lucas. 
““We will suppose a case : suppose one of the patriots of the Re- 
volution should be insulted by an enemy of his country, or a tory, 
who fought against him in the struggle for liberty, and he 
should be provoked to commit an assault m defending the honor 
of his Government—by our laws he might be prosecuted and fined. 
He is poor and unable to pay the fine. What would follow, un- 
der the provisions of ‘this section? He ts publicly ADVERTISED 
FOR TO BE SOLD—he is dragged by the crier along the streets 
—the man who provoked the assault, bids the amount of the fine 
and the shortest term of service, say furty years—and the eld pa- 
triot knocked off to his per bondage. 

“Any unfortunate citizen, who, in an unguarded moment, might 
be thus subjected to the payment of a fine, would be liable to be 
sold under this section, and driven into slavery by a FREE NE- 
GRO, should such a negro choose to become the purchaser. 

“This would be revolting to every feeling of humanity, and a 
disgrace to the age in which we live. 

“The question was then taken on Mr. Fithian’s motion, and 


-carried in the affirmative—yeas 20, nays 12. So this obnoxious 


provision, voted for and defended by WM. H. HARRISON, does not 
now disgrace the statute books of Ohio.’? 

And this, Sir, is the manifestation of Gen. Harrison's 
attachments to, and sympathies for, the poor man.— 
What will the linsey hunting shirt, wool hat inmate of 
the log cabin, who delights occasionally in taking a 
knock down for the laudable purpose of improving his 
courage, and hardening his body, (for which he may be 
made the subject of fine and costs, which he may not 
have the means of paying,) say to such a manifestation? 
What will the crippled, war-worn soldier, and patriot of 
the Revolution, say to such a manifestation? Did he 
buckle on his armor, march to the field of battle, face 
the cannon’s mouth, and risk fortune, limb, and life, to 
break the chains of British slavery, that his sons and 
posterity to all time, (in the misfortunes of poverty) 
should be the subjects of a law that would have dis- 
graced the conscripts of the tyrant in the most arbitra- 
ry and degraded days of Rome, and make them the 
subjects of bargain and sale, and the slaves of the 
parse-proud and unfeeling Shylock; and that too, for 
the mere crime of poverty, or of not having the ability 
to pay a fine, and afew dollars and cents of cost?— 
Sires of the Revolution! was this what you fought for; 
was it for this you bared your bosoms, and “bore up 
under the battle’s hottest rage?’ Had you no higher 
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object than mere colonial emancipation to stimulate you | 
when you fought the enemy knee to knee, and breast to 
breast on Bunker Hill, Monmouth, and Trenton, in 
suffocating dust and smoke; and when your brave com- 
rades in arms were sinking in fatigue and death by your 
side? You are not here; i will answer for you. You 
had higher objects. Emancipation of your country, poli- 
tical liberty, religious toleration, and personal freedom, 
were your stimulants, your objects, and your rewards. 


General Harrison was one of the earliest settlers of 
the West. Why is he not provided with the means, 
too, of comforting the sundown of his life? It would 
seem, if he had possessed the ordinary prudence, in- 
dustry, economy, and stability common to the pioneers 
ofthe West and which has raised them from indigence | 
to comfort and ease; and some of them to affluence, 
he would not now necessarily be the humble tenant of 
a log cabin, and have to toil his winter-beaten frame in 





Then, I ask, can you cast your suffrage to the support 
of a man for the highest office in your gift, who stands 
prepared in principle, and jias attempted 


the misfortune of inability to liquidate a fine and cost, 
in which they may be mulcted by a little imprudence, | 
without design or intention to crime? I am inclined to | 
doubt Gen. Aeirison's sympathies for the poor man. 

But it is said that “General Harrison is a poor man, 
and lives in a log cabin, and that he toils in sweat and 
dust for his daily maintenance.’’ These allegations are 
either false or they are true. If they are false, then it 
is an attempt to practise a base fraud upon the Ameri- 
can people from motives of demagoguism; but 1 will 
presume, for the present, that they are true. And let 
me assare you that if Gen. Harrison is of the right po- 
litica! faith, and is well qualified to discharge the com- 
plicated, responsible, and arduous duties which the 
Constitution, the interests of this country, and the po- 
licy of this Government impose on the President of the 
U. S., the fact of his being the tenant of a log cabin 
‘shall heighten my zeal and double my exertions to se- 





‘eure his election, The most devoted recollections that | to be colored and bedizened with adulation and flattery) 


[ have’ are associated with scenes and pleasures, in 
boyhood, with the inmates of log cabins. 
im alog cabin. All my youthful playmates were the 


in practice, to | terest to inquire; for if his poverty is the result of mis- 
sell your sons in slavery for the crime of poverty, or | fortunes and untoward circumstances, over which 


I was raised | of highly respectable and wealthy parentage. 


the child of old age, for his daily bread. How does 
this matter stand? It has become our duty and our in- 


he could have had no control, then is it a virtue, 
rather than a fault, and claims commiseration. But | 
if it is the result of imprudenge, extravagance, or 
of ill-directed judgment, the fault is his own; and 
such faults and frailties clearly render him unfit 
to be the Executive ruler of a great and power-| 
ful nation. What have been his misfortunes and 
what his opportunities? 1 profess to be somewhat | 
aequainted with the history of Gen. Harrison's politi- | 
cal, military, and privete life. I am his neighbor, and 
live in his county. As to his private life, I know of 
no stain that for a moment sullies him. I believe he is 
strictly honest; 1 believe he is liberal, but not so to a 
fault. I have never heard of any pecuniary misfor- 
tunes, the lot of that man; and [ think his history 
(and, by-the-bye, let me here say, that I have very 
little confidence in the history of a man, written and 
published in his life time; sucha history is very apt 





represents him as the descendant of “noble blood; — 
Weal- 
thy parentage? Then he received at his outset a pa- 





tenants of log cabins; and all my youthful frolies were | trimony. What has become of that? Whay, if it was 


played off in log cabins. 


upon bim. General Harrison is not a poor man; he 
does not live in a log cabin; nor does he toil in sweat 
and dast for his living. He is a rich man; he lives in a 
maghificent frame house, and is surrounded with a 
princely estate, of as good land as ever the Nile inun- 
dated, and as handsoinely and advantageously located 
as any past which the majestic floods of the Obio or 
Mississppi roll, from their sources to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. No, sir, all this story about the log cabin is a 
falsehood. Itisa mean fraud, attempted to be prac- 
tised upon the credulity and sympathies of the Amer. 
can people, for the base, demagogical purposes of polli- 
tical deception. Genera! Harrison is neither tobe che- 
rished nor repudiated by the log cabin fietion: the whole 
is a hoax, attempted to be played off for political effect, 
and worthy of a party who have a contempt for the un 
standing and intelligence of what they call the common 
people.” Such attempts never fail to meet the scorn 
and derision of an honest and intelligent community, 
when and wherever made. 

But indulge me while [ attempt to expose another in- 
consistency involved in the log cabin hoax. Who were 
the active agents by which Gen. Harrison was prese nt- 
ed as acandidate for the Presidency? The humble in. 
mates of log cabins, think you? No. The conventions 
by which Gen. Harrison’s nomination was brought 
forth, in nine individual instances out of ten, were 
composed ofany thing but the laboring man of the log 
cabin. They were composed of, and controlled by, 
those who have neither attachments nor feelings for 
the log cabin class of community, further than to sub- 
verve their own purposes, further than to make them 
subservient to the establishment of a system of policy 
by which they may be made hewers of wood and drawers 
ot water to the Federal Aristocracy of this country, | 
am’ not in possession of the names of the individuals 


|not borne away upon the wings of misfortune, per- | composing the different State Federal Conventions, nor 


Sir, I delight in the very name of a log cabin.— haps it was a sacrifice to the inexperience of youth.— | of the names of the delegates composing the National 


There is no name in the English vocabulary that dwells | Be it so. That is not to be charged to him as a/ Federal Convention held at Harrisburg; consequently 1’ 


upon my lips with so much delight as log cabin. I | Paste now ; nor does it make him the less capable of | can say nothing of their professions and occupations, far- 
brings fresh to my recollection scenes of youthful plea | discharging important official daties, for which he | ther than relates tomy own State. I hold in my hand a 
sures, which I have never since, nor ever will again | may have qualifications. But his history (verbal if not | newspaper containing the report and proceedings of the 
enjoy. Many and oft is the time that I thought a Coy | written) represents him as having received a large for- | convention held in Ohio, and containing the names of 
a month, in anxious watch for the setting sun which | tune in lands of the most valuable quality, and the | those whocomposed that convention. [ have extracted 
was the token for the rally to the frolic of the log ca-| most eligible location, by his marriage. What has be- | a table from that report, which shows the number of 
bin, where 1 met the comrades of my youth in dance, ; come of that fortune? For its flight it will not be so bank officers, bank directors, and bank stockholders, 
play, and song. In the times of which | am speaking, easy to find an apology; for, on its reception, he was | office holders, lawyers, and doctors, merchants, clerks, 
log cabins were what the term means—a house ome |in the vigor and wisdom of manhood; with his mind at | speculators, &c. Here it is. It tells a poor story for 
pr pa logs, one story high, of dimensions suited to | its strength, and with a judgmentat its full size. But| the log cabin and laboring interests of this country. I 
the size or number of the family who were to inhabit | if the log cabin and the poverty story is true, that es- | am told by members here that this table will serve to il- 


- it, and sometimes with reference to an increase, a tate isin some way disposed of. But that is not all.|lustrate the character of other State Conventions, as 


puncheon floor, a lin bark loft, and a clapboard roof.— | General Harrison has held profitable offices from his | well as the composition of the Harrisburg Convention, 





The industry of the matron and her daughters was | boyhood. With but little intermission to this day, his | 
displayed by the thick folds of linsey frocks, panta-| hand has been in the public Treasury. Yes, sir, al- | 


loons, and hunting shirts, which behu 


Its loft was underhung with strings ried pump-, 


the Divine promise—tfor, [ fe he is now on the | 


kins, and its capacity heated and lighted with a| verge of the horizon of threescore and ten—and at wn. 


large wood fire from its capacious chimney. So | 
much for the description. Now for the frolic. The | 


frolic consisted in dancing, playing, and singing love | think I may venture to say General Harrison received | bition, resumed your seats? 


and murder songs, eating johnny cake and pumpkin | 
pies, and drinking new whiskey and brown sugar out | 


moment holds an offiee worth, I think, clear and clean 
of all expenses, five thousand dollars per annum. [| 


from the public Treasury more than one hundred thou- | 
sand dollars. He has drawn more from the public | 





But here is the table, read for yourself. Here are the 
names, facts and figures. They expose the miserable 


its walls.— | almost without interregnum, through a life as long as | attempt to palm General Harrison upon the people as 


‘‘the log cabin and the Fawr man's candidate.’’ Shame! 
where is thy blush? Truth and. candor, where are thy 
advocates? Justice and honor, have ye been dethron- 
ed; and have moral depravity and debased political am- 
ut here is the table: 
Principal composition of the Ohio Federal.«Whig 
Abolition Convention. 
° 





of agourd. Qur dancing in my youthful day, and in | Treasury than a six-horse team can haul, in hard dol- | => g c x 
my nei hborhood, was done to the performance of an Jars, over the Alleghany mountains, on the national 3 2 $ 53 3 3 
old fdcbue with one leg, with the heel of which he | road; and yet his political partizans claim for him the Counties fe y 33 oe 
beat time, a fiddle with three strings, to the air of Presidency, because he is poor and needy. What has | 2B a 5 : So 
‘*Barney let the girls alone, ‘ become of this last vast estate? Can his friends an- es 2 . 5 3 
Barney tet the girls alone, swer? } : ee 

Barney let the girls alone, F > : | Ashtabula, 1 1 
Aud let thei quiet be. Why, sir, so far from General Harrison being unfor- | Adams, 3 ef 
Judy put the kettle on, tunate, he has been one of fortune’s choicest and most | —— “ YW ° 7 

far 4 eS jth wr erg cherished children. Now, sit, permit me to ask, if Ge- | Belmont, 7 6 y 
‘And we'll all take tea.” neral Harrison’s poverty gives him aclaim upon the Crawford, 3 6 ‘ p 
for, if { recolleet right, 1 think our fiddler played but | American’people either for political patronage, or even | Flermion's . ; , : 
one tune. more than common sympathy; certainly not, unless it Champaign, 12 44 il 7 
But let me tell you, sir, our girls were not to be | canbe shown aa thathe has been reduced to poverty | Cuyahoga, = bo 7 oA 
sneezed at. .They presented a form in beauty that wy misfortunes and calamities beyond his control.— | Prentain 170 = P A. 
marked the developments of nature, when untestrained | While itis a settled principle, honorable to the American | Fayette, . 8 13 "9 9 
by corsets, and the withering dissipation of fashionable | Character, that the virtuous oe ae is pre- | Pairficld,* 21 * 
and high life, and their guileless hearts looked through | ferred to the virtuous and qualified rich man for office, | Geauga, 2 M1 R. e 
a countenance that demanded confidence in their inno- | !et us inquire whether, when poverty is the result of ex-| Wovicon, 7 7 10 7 
cent and unsullied virtue. But, oh! their forms! When | travagance, profligacy, indolence, a weak mind, a bad- | Huron, uM ca 5 31 
you plied your arm to their waist in the giddy waltz, | directed eee OF IAERARENERT, ECC Dnt con- | Highieed, . 4 is = 
with the twenty-five yards of warm linsey in which | stitute a disqualification to hold a responsible station of | jai "80m 4 3 
they were comfortably enwrapped, you had an armful | #2 officialcharacter. Permit me to ask, if the man who) Logan, * * « 10 
of health and firmness. These constituted my plea-| h@s not had the capacity to secure a competency for — it of é " 
sures in the days of log cabins, and this is a descrip- the evening of his life out of such vast resources, can | }ickine, u H 5 
tion of log cabins, which, so far as it goes, will be re- | *#fely be trusted with the administration of this Go-| Morgan, 10 5 13 
cognised by those who have been found in the Wes- vernment? [ ask the question in candor and truth, | Mercer, 19 3 5 
tern country. But, sir, the days of log cabins have andit becomes every American to ask the same ques- te . = 2 bs a 
passed away im the older settlements of the West, | tion. Is the man who has not the ability to control and | signi 6 7 ‘ 13 
and with them, most of the log cabins; and with the , ™@nage his own small and circumscribed domestic con- | Prebie, 17 16 19 
log cabins many of the amusements common to such | C¢Tn8, the suitable man in whose hand to place the | Portage, 2 > : p . 
esmeanante. All the older pioneers of the West and destinies of this nation—the management of this wide | 49 2 s 61 
their descendants, who have observed that kind of pro- spread and ‘complicated Federal Union, whose harmony | Ross, a 15 19 & 
dence, ind and economy, which constitute the and whose duration—whose prosperity at home, and a . a : : . 
character poy good citizen, and entitle him to the whose character abroad, depend upon its judicious laws, | SAneus*Y: 10 es 3 e 
confidence of honest men, have possessed themselves their best direction, and able and faithful execution? | Warren, a 19 10 
of comfortable and commodious brick and frame hous- —A arcs and intelligent people will answer this Wesbington ; A 2 | 3 
es, large barns, and well improved farms, checkered | #¢s¥0n. ' pond ed yf amen 
with grain fields of every color, and mantled with But, Sir, 1 will now come to the rescue of General Totals, 542 7; 246 1048 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, and with hard cash for | Harrison, and relieve him from the incapacity which | ~Zijpabje to obtain fall returns (rom Pairlicld—ahe office bolder 


arainy day, and some to lend a friend in need. 





ibis own frieuds have virtually and indirectly charged 
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Just look, sir! five hundred and forty-two bank offi- 
cers, directors, &c., seven hundred and thirty-three 
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the matter; and that he (Mr. D.) felt himself at liberty | foundation of the world, and if his colleague is nowof 
to pronounce it no forgery, and that the whole corres- | quite so blue a steep, it is because he has not beew in 


office holders, three hundred and forty-six lawyers and | pondence is genuine, and precisely as represented on | the dye so long. Knowing, as I do, it was intended by 
doctors, and one thousand and forty-eight merchants, | the paper which was just read; and this he was autho-| the Federalists that the Democracy were to be guiled 
clerks, and speculators, in one State conventron, in all | rized to say, not only from the presumption contained | by this confidential conscience-keeping committee trick 
twenty-six hundred and sixt¥-nine, representing the | on the face of the paper itself, but from other inforima- I think it was a manifestation of diplomatic stupidity, 


interests ofthe poor man! and the laboring communi- 


; tion updn which he could rely. Shr, it is genvine; and 


that I have never seen excelled in political maneugre- 


ty, and presenting General Harrison as the jog cabin | what are the impressions this correspondence must ing. It was cassiowary stupidity. I think it is the 


candidate! Sir, if | could speak to every laborer in this 
land, I would suy to him, “beware of wolves in sheep's 
clothing.’ ‘These men will caress and flatter you until 
your suffrage is cast, and then they will order you to 


make on the mind of every man whe may read them? 
They are twofold. First, they convey the idea most 


foreibly, that, owing to physical and mental imbecility, | 


| the party have been compelled to assign political keep- 


| cassiowary bird, that rests the security of its body in 
the concealment of its head. The polities of this com- 
mittee are too well known. If General Jackson, in his 
proudest and most popuiar days, were to have put him- 


stand back, “like a poor man at a dance." | would ers to Gen. Harrison, and the necessity of this measure, | self in the keeping of these men, it would have blown 


say look out when merchants, lawyers, doctors, bank- 
ers, speculators and Shylocks, assume the guardian- 


ship of your interests and your liberties. All the flat- | 
tering caresses that the laborer or the poor man will re- | 


ceive from sucha party, will result from the same mo- 
tive that induced the fox to praise the music of the crow, 
which was to obtain the flesh which she would Ipt drop 
in the act of singing. 

I assert that the supporters of Gen. Harrison are not 
the friends of the poor and laboring classes of the com- 
munity, and those who live in log cabins. On the con- 
trary, they are those whoseek the establishment and 
confirmation of a system of policy whose natural ten- 
dency is to make the “rich richer and the poor poorer.” 

From euch a guardianship save the Democracy, is 
my prayer. Underthe guardianship of sach men, hard 
cider and log cabins would be the lot of the poor man 
through all time. Si-,! have more than once said that 
a contempt for the intelligence of the people is a fun- 
damental principle with the Federal party. 1 hold in 
my hand two communications, which will sustain me 
in the assertion. I ask that the Clerk may read them. 


The Clerk read: 

“From the Oswego Palladium. 

“GENERAL HARRISON. 
“We call public attention to the following most extraordinary 
ly, made by General Harrison’s Committee at Cincinnxti, to 
a r addressed to him by the Union Associavon of this village, 
We are obliged toa member of the Association for a copy of the 
letter addressed by it to General Harrison, and a copy of the letter 
of the Committee, in reply thereto. We assure the public the cor- 

nce is genuine, 
Osweeo, January 31, 1840. 
“To the Hon, Wittram H. Harnison: 

Deux Sra:—In accordance with a resolution of the Union As- 
sociation of Oswego, Lam instracted to propose three questions 
te you in relation to subjects that a large portion of this section 
of the country feel a deep interest in. The first is, 

“Are you in favor of receiving and referring petitions for the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia? 

“Secondly—Are you in favor of a United States Bank, or some 
institution similar to that for the safe keeping and distributing of 
the public moneys, and for giving a unifurm currency throughout 
the Dnited States? 

“And Jastiy—Would you favor the passage of a general bank- 
rupt law by Congress, so that its operations might be equal in all 

States Un 
“I have anly to say, sir, that the abdve inquiries are made in 
with the unanimous wishes of this association, the 
members of which, I am instructed to say, entertain the highest 
regard for your past services, and bope, should you be elected to 
the hi ce to which you are nominated, that nothing may oc- 
cur to n you in the estimation of a greet and tree people. 
“T am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“MILES HOTCHKISS, 
“Corresponding Secretary.” 


“Cincinnati, Feb. 29, 1840. 
“Oswego Union Association: 

“Gentlemen— Your better of the 3st ult., addressed to General 
Harrison, has been placed in our possession with a view to early 
attention. This is unavoidable in consequence of the very nume- 
yous letters daily received by the General, and to which his reply 
in person is rendered absvlately impracticable. As from his con- 
fidential committee, _ will look upon this response, and if the 
policy observed by the committve should not meet with your ap- 
—— you will attribute the error rather to ourselves and his 

mediate advisers, than Gen. Harrison. ‘Ibat policy is, that the 
General make no further declaration of his principles for the pub- 
lic eye, whilst occupying his present position. Such course has 
been adopted, not fur purposes of concealment, nor toe avoid «I 
proper responsibility; but under the impression that the General’s 
views, in regard to all the important and exciting questions of the 
day, have heretofore been given tothe public, fully and explicitly; 
and that those views, whether connected with constitutional or 
other questions of vefy great interest, have undergone no change. 
The committee are strengthened with regard to the propriety of 
this policy, that no new issue be made to the public, from the con- 
sideration that the National Copvention deemed it impolitic at the 
then crisis to publish any general declaration of the views of the 
great Opposition party, and certainly the policy at the present re- 
mains unaltered. {nthe mean-time, we cannot help expressing the 
hope that our friends every where will receive the nomination of 
General Harrison with something akin to generous confidence.— 
When we reflect upon the fe po, ym intelligence of the nomi 
Pating convention—how ably all interests were represented in 
@hat body, we certainly have a high guarantee, that, should Gene- 
gal Harrison be the successful candidate for the Presidency, that 
office will be happily and constitutionally administ:red, and under 
the guidance of the same’ principles which directed our Washiug- 
ton, Jeth , and Madi Believing you will concur with us 
in the ‘propriety of the policy adopted we have pleasure in sub- 
scribing ourselves, 
Your friends, 





DAVID GWYNNE, 

J. C. WRIGHT, 

O, M, SPENCER. 
H. E,@rencen, Cor. Secretary. 

(Mr. Duncan was proceeding, when Mr. Mason of 
Ohio interrupted him, and asked to explain. Mr. D. 
gave way. Mr. M. said that he had seen a communi- 
cation in a Buffalo paper denying the genuineness of 
these communications, (just read,) and he (Mr. M.) 
felt himself at liberty to pronounce the whole a forge- 


Vibe: Duncan resumed, and ded that he pre- 


sumed his colleague (Mr. Mason) knew nothing about 


with those unacquainted with Gen. Harrison, will be 
forced upon the mind, when itis known that he is now 
in or near the seventieth year of his age; a period of 
life when the heart beats slow, the blood flows sluggish- 
ly, the limbs become palszied, the watery eye grows dim, 
the voice trembles, the muscles wither, the “pantaloon 
becomes slippery,” the memory takes wing, the em- 
pire of judgme t totters, and the mind sinks in human 
frailty. 

The appointment of the committee must give rise to 
a supposed necessity; and that necessity will find its 
reason in the natural frailties of threescore and ten. 
It is not for me to rescue or relieve General Harrison 
from the difficulties and impntations with which his 
friends embarrass him. Itis for his friends to explain 


the committee will not fail to make the impression, ei- 
ther that General Harrison requires political consci- 
ence keepers—because with hii the Federal principles 
of these times wouid not be safe—or that he and his party 
have no principles—or that their princ»ples are so ob- 
noxious to publ.c sentiment, that it is dangerous to dis- 
close them. Ithink the latter proposition is the fact. 
I have looked in vain fur a demonstration of modern 
Whig principles from their conventions: I can see 
none. There have been none; nor will there be any. 
The object of a committee is to put their principles ander 
a bushel. Such is the secret mandate of the State Con- 
vention wire-workers— such is the secret mandate of the 
wire-workers of the National Harrisburg Convention; 
and the lips of allsabordinate committees are sealed. The 
above committee informs us, in so many words, that it 
is not the poliey of General’ Harrison or his friends 
to make any exposition of political faith or principle 
until after the election. Like the subjects of benight- 
ed ignorance of the old world, itis enough that the 
priests know the will of God and the mysteries of his 
holy word. What a miserable cause it is that shuns tlie 
light; and how «agpardonably ignorant the political 
leaders of a party must be of the intelligence of the 
nineteenth ¢eritury—of the intelligence of this people 
—who think they can lead the freemen of this Go- 
vernment, blindfolded, to the subversion of their own 
principles, and the overthrow of their cherished insti- 
tutions. And how basely corrupt must be the party 
who sneak and skulk from an open, candid, and manly 
exposition of their political principles. Sir, I say un- 
hesitatingly that this corresponding commnittee has beev 
appointed for the purposes of concealment and delu- 
sion. I unhesitatingly assert that this concealment of 
principle arises from the fact that the Federalists dare 
not publicly disclose their principles to the American 
people. Concealment of principle, and false glare of 
military tinsel, are to be the mpans by which the peo- 
ple are to be gulled into the support of Federal men 
for office, and the establishment of Federal measures. 
But, sir, the effort will be about as fruitless as the 
coffin handbill mode of electioneering. 

In relation to the conscience-keeping committee, I 
must say.something. Of David Gwynne, I know no- 
thing personally; !am unacquainted withhim. 1 pre- 
sume he is a clever fellow, and a respectable citizen, as 
all my constituents are. I take it for granted that he is 
opposed to the Administration and the Democratic par- 
ty and principles, buf not the les# respectable for that. 
But of J. C. Wrightand O. M. Spencer, I know some- 
thing. I knew them to be altorneys at law of high 
standing. I know them, as private citizens, to be of 
the most respectable order, and [ will take this occa- 
sion to invite all who hear me, and all who may read 
me, to call on J. C. Wright and O. M. Spencer, should 
they have any business in the way of their profession 
No twe men in the State in which they live, will dis- 
charge their duty with more fidelity or more ability. 
But | know another thing. The Democracy will find 
themselves. vetoed if they make these gentlemen the 
conservatives of their political rights. The log cabin, 
and its.wool hat inmates, will find themselves in the 
vocative, if their politica! rights are thrown upon the 
care and protection of these gentlemen. A Persian 
frog could not awim in all the hard cider they ever 
drank. Those gentlemen may have seen a log cabin 
in their travels; so they may have seen a plough; but 
I doubt if either of them knows to which end of it a 
pair of horses should be hitched, or from which side of 
the land the furrow should be thrown. 

These gentlemen are not Democrats. J.C. Wright 
will feel sec fiattered’when he learns that [ pro- 
nouuce him a bigh-téned Federalist, from the 





away these imputations. But, second: the perer of 


him sky high with the Democracy, far and wide as they 
are known. If the friends of Gen. Harrison had con- 
stituted 
UNOLE JAKE FELTER, 
OLD STEPHEN WOOD, and 
_JIM GOODLOE, 
the Committee of Conscience Keepers to General Har- 
rison, the Democracy would have understood some- 
thing of the principles and rules of action; but as it is, 
they will stand off. Sir, before 1 attempt to expose an 
extraordinary display of Federal inconsistency, I will 
ask your attention, while ] expose an ordinary one. 
The Federal Whig national ticket is— 
For President of the United States, 
WM. HENRY HARRISON of Ohio. 
For Vice President, 
: JOUN TYLER, of Virginia. 

Now, sir, ] pronounce John Tyler a slaveholder, and 
violently opposed to modern. Abefitionism, in all its 
forms. If ft have done him injustice, | hope some one 
of his Virginia friends here will contradict me, and I 
will retract. None to contradictme? Then I am 
right. 

How does Gen. Harrison stand on the question of 
Abolition? As I cannot answer you that question, 
and as Gen. Harrison will not answer, and as his con- 
science-keeping committee are prevented by rule and 
the precedent of the Convention, I will ask to read an 
extract from a letter, which will give us some light on 
the subject, 

Here is the letter: 

“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“Fellow-citizens—Being called suddenly home to attend my 
sick family, I have but 2 moment to answer a few of the calum- 
nies which are in circulation concerning me. 

“T am accused of being friendly to slavery. From my earliest 
youth to the present moment, I have been the ardent friend of 
human liberty. At the age of eighteen ] BECAME A MEMBER 
OF AN ABOLITION SOCIETY, established at Richmond; the 
object of which was to ameliorate the condition of slaves, and 
procure their freedom by every legal means. My venerable friend, 
Judge Gatch, of Clermont county, was also a member of this So- 
ciety, and bas lately given me a certificate that J was one. The 
obligations which | then came under, I have taithfully performed, 

“WM. HENRY HARRISON.” 


So much for the letter. Now for a smail sentiment, 
which is a part of a speech delivered by Gen. Harrison 
on a public occasion. Here it is: 

“Should I be asked if there is ne way by which the General Go- 
vernment can aid the cause of emancipation, I answer, that it has 
long been an object near my heart, to see the whole of its surplus 
revenue appropriated to that «hject.’’ 

This is the sentiment. Jt is a small sentiment, but 
big with meaning; and the very attempt to carry it into 
practical operation would drench your streets in blood, 
lay waste in wreck and ruin this land, and sink this 
Union. Still, sir, f cannot say that Gen. Harrison is an 
Abolitionist. He may have qualified these sentiments so 
as to make then unexceptionable, but this is for him, or 
his political conscience-keepers, to show. But, sir, what 
I want to call your attention to, is the truth of an as- 
sertion I once made on this floor, which was, that all 
the contending Federal factions of this Union will be 
drummed up and drilled, ranked and sized, faced to the 
right,and marched to the polls, to cast their suffrage in 
support of the Federal Whig National Harrisburg Con- 
vention Ticket. General Harrison will be sustained, 
Abolitionist or no Abolitionist, by all the Abolitionists, 
as well as by the Federal North and South Anti-Abo- 
litionists. John Tyler, a slave-holder and a slave- 
owner, will receive the entire Abolition and Federal 
Whig vote North and South. 

It will be remembered that, in 1832, Henry Clay was 
a candidate for the Presidency on the Federal side. I 
believe, and such was universally the belief, that he 
was a Mason of the highest order; and that he stood 
upon the tip-top round of the Masonic ladder. This 
will not be denied. 

Darius Lyman, who was an Anti-mason, was taken 
up and presented to the people of Ohio as a candidate 
for the gubernatorial chair, by an Anti-imasonic con- 
vention. This was at a time when that miserable and 
contemptible demagogical hobby, Anti-masonry, was at 
its zenith. Anti-masons then were as the Abolitioniste 
are now—anti-Democrats; but, strange to say, the Fede- 
ra] Masons toa man sustained Mr. Lyman for Govern- 
or, and in turn, and by way of reciprocity, the Anti-ma- 
sons toa man sustained Mr. Clay for the Presidency. 
Such is the frailty of man when t by political anibi- 
tion and the love of power; the solemnity of an oath, 
peace of conscience, and the sacred ties of religion, are 
mr 4 their victims of sacrifice. And I now predict, 
w.th more confidence than Daniel predicted the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, that all the factions opposed to the 





cause of Democracy, all the princes of factiens, the 
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Governors and captains, the judges, the councillors, 
the treasurers, and the sheriffs of factions, will be gath- 
ered together at Ura to worship Nebuchadnezzar's 
golden image; and the Jew will desert his God and the 
religion of Israel, and the Pagan will desert his idol, 
and abandon the sacred mysteries of his temple, and 
will fall prostrate before the image at the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltry, dulcimer, timbrel, 
jewsharp, banjo, and tambarine. Yes, sir, at the nod 
of Federalism, all other isms must fal! prostrate. But 
it will not alldo. Babylon must sink in wickedness, 
pollution, and idolatry. In the night of feasting and 
debauchery, the Cyras of Democracy will destroy it. 

Yes, sir, Abolition Whiggery of the North will be 
Whig Abolition of the South, both full-blooded twins 
of blue light Federalism, whether in the North or in the 
South; and the man must be a wilful liar or a stupid 
fool, who will attempt to affix either to the support of 
this Administration, or identify either of them with the 
Democratic = | or the Democratic principles. In 
support of what I say, permit me to read two small ex- 
tracts from the Philanthropist of March 3ist, 1840,— 
The Philanthropist is a leading, and one of the most 
thorough-going Abolition papers of the day. But here 
are the extracts. 1 read from a long article headed “the 
present Administration.” 

“The present Administration, it is generally conceded, is es- 
sentially Southern in its principles and policy; it is distinguished 
dy its devotion to the foreign and domestic interests of slavery, 
perhaps more than by any other feature. Thé protection of slave 
Jabor seems to be its controlling principle. True, the freemen of 
the North and West number more than twice as muny as those of 
the South, but they are supposed to have no peculiar interests, or 
the protection of free labor is a minor consideration, ‘The aristo- 
crats of the South give law to the Government and Mr, Van Buren 
is their vassal Executive. 

“Another view of the subject we would present. Should the 
Van Buren party, after having rested its hopes of success to a great 
‘extent on its anti-Abolition warfare, be defeated, it would be the 
best thing that could happen for them, as well as the free States, 
From that moment the party would find it convenient to ent loose 
from the South. The conviction weuld arise that jt had been 
leaning on a broken reed, and that there was a power at home 
which it was of more consequence to conciliate than the slave- 
holding interest. It is the vocation of Abolitionists to emancipate 
parties from thraldoin to this interest. ‘This they can do by creating 
such a mass of anti-slavery sentiment in the free States, and so 
directing it that it shall at once crush the politician who may ven- 
ture ina single particular to pander to the wishes of the slave- 
hol ler.” 

Comment on these extracts is unnecessary; but | 
cannot leave them without notice. 

So far as the Administration and the Democracy of 
the free States are charged with undue Southern influ 
ence and vassalage, it isa reckless falsehood and a broad 
slander, worthy of a demagogue and a LIAR steeped 
in moral depravity and political corruption. 

The Administration and the Democracy of the North 
are as much devoted to the cause of philanthropy, uni- 
versal emancipation, and the happiness of the human 
family, as the modern Abolition Whig party. But the 
Administration and the Democracy of the free States 
are devoted, too, to the perpetuity of this Union, the 
peace and order of society, the preservation of the Con- 
astitation, and the maintenance of the sovereignty and 
independence of the States, and the peaceful enjoyment 
of their domestic institutions, which were gaarantied to 
them at the formation of the Federal Government, 
and the guarantee of which security constituted a 
principal condition upon which the Federal Union was 
formed. (Remainder in our next.) 


FULITICS. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITIA. 
House of Representatives, April 6, 1840. 

Sir: There are several points in your proposed re- 
organization of the militia of the United States, which 
present a contrariety of sentiment to the committee, to 
whom the subject was referred. I have, therefore, at 
their request, taken the liberty to suggest the difficulty 
to you, and ascertzin more fully your views, than those 
given in your projet. 

By the 14th proposition of the system, the territory 
of the U. 8. is divided into ten districts, and with the 
exception of New York, each district is composed of 
two or more Slates. Are we to understand, that the 
President is empowered to call out the whole force of 
any one of the districts at the same time and at any 
point he may designate? 

The interpretation of the Territory of the U. 8. is 
understood by some to mean the public lands, and the 
District of Columbia, and does not embrace the limits 
of the several States of the Confederation; an idea which 
would seem to be strengthened by the Constitution, 
which declares “a well regulated militia necessary to 
the security of a free State.” 

By the 17th proposition, “the power of the Presi- 
dent to call forth and assemble such numbers of the 
active force of the militia as he may deem necessary, 
and subject them to such regulations as he may think 
proper to adopt for their instruction, discipline and im- 
provement in military knowledge is an organization 
which may be inconsonant with the 8th section of the 
Ist article of the Constitution, that provides for calling 
forth the militia, and reserves to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the ity of 








et according to the discipline preserib- 
by ss. ' . 


With a sincere desire to eflect a proper organization | the system proposed will be most cheerfully submitted 
of the milit a, the only defence of a free country, you! If, on mature deliberation, there be any thing found 
will pardon me for thus freely conferring with you upon | in the system itself, or in its details, whieh conflicts 
the subject, in the confidence that you are always ready with the rights of the States, or with the interests of 
to afford every information and aid in securing a pro- jour fellow-citizens, the objectionable parts may be 
per system. 4 amended or expunged, or the whole system altered of 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, jabandoned. If the committce should be of opinion 

GEO. M. KEIM. | that the situation of the country requires the adoption 

Hon. J. R. Potxsert, Secretary of War. of some immediate measures to render the militia 
— w D force more available for defence than it now is, itis re 

4K UEPARTMENT, |spectfully suggested tiat the plan subinitted by the 

April 8, 1840. | Department of War last year, and the year before, 

Sir: IT have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of, would not only prove efficic nt, but would test the prac- 
your letter of the 6th inst., stating the difficulties which | ticahility of the measure vow proposed. ‘That plan 
have rpeerers themselves to the committee, to which | eontemplated authorizing the President to receive inte 
was . it the plan for the reorganization of the mili- | the service, fora given number of days in the year, vo- 
tia va s U. States, and desiring toascertain my views | Junteers to the amount of 25,000 men, at such points 
mag ‘He than they are stated in the plan presented | os he might designate for the purpose of having trained 

” The y shanty acu} i ..,,. | and disciplined, and made acquainted with the duties 
an e “948 3 0 ey plan for reorganizing the militia | they would have to perform at the stations they might 
aving been called for by a member of the commiltee, | be required to defend, m the event of any. sudden 
I took it for granted that this cour Id be od apn , 

; Fy te 4; "ak urse wow! pursued, emergency. At this moment, the most important of 
and, to avoid being tedious, did not enter into more mi-| oar naval stations, and our most valuable cities, are ex- 
nute explanations. i therefore avail myself, with plea- | posed to be destroyed or taken, although there are brave 
wry aes! the pgancorigh ote <a me, to reply to} men enough to defend them, but who require pre 

ne objections which have presented themselves to the | yious concert, and more perfect training, to. render 
committee. The proposition to divide the territory of | them efficient. 
the United States, by which is here meant the area em- | Very respectfully 
braced hy the geographical boundaries of the whole Your most obedient servant, 
Confederacy, is intended for military purposes, in order | J. R. POINSETT 
thateach district may be commanded by one officer, Hon. Geoncr M. Keim, pate 
whe would have the general direction of the regulars | Chairman of the Committee on the Militia, 
and militia within the district; but the pln contempla- | House of Representatives 
ted that the power of the President to call out this mi- | "From the Glebe af Ga 

: "he bn : ogee >] ( From the Globe af Aprii VM. 

Ita, should be restricted to assembl ng the militia of puRTAER EXPOSURE OF THE. TRICK OF THE, OPPOSE 
each State within its own territorial limits. TION TO DECEIVE THE PUBLIC IN REGARD TO TB 

With regard to the 17th article, the same difficulty ee Vans, 

‘ ge - J Ww ye “re se thi rni y 
which presented itself to the committee, occurred to} was sat pagar Roe no y this rotten. + Mr. by sed 
me when considering this subject, viz that provision | cinetioneerin oe fone f Feder . ve juggle of the 
of the Constitution, which restricts the power of Con- | yp) oe Tonnes Ui Pesetalam im. regerd to 

Tan oc . | the expenditures. He appealed to the House—to his 
gress over the militia to organizing, arming, and disci- collimaers Thom Viraisle sdvccailds-t pie 
plining them, reserving to the States respectively the | pandbill headed “or rie whe Ree om on \ mp ed the 
appointment of officers, aud the authority of training |}. adding the words “2 nee on by Cigut mew- 
the militia according to the discipline prescribed by iP ed ag let ve wee cet Atetemme eth. anes 
< a : . | their names, (to give to it the appearance of a proceed- 
Congress. Although the word disciplining is suscept- | ; at I 
; » : - " :  |ing of the House, by a committee of the body on the 
ible of a different interpretation from that given to i's Executive.) did not contain true copi the * 
here, yet the subsequent reservation'to the States ofthe | ome ys me abies ot reeled ie a 
- os ‘ .}givenin it. By making this appeal, he sought to make 
power to train the militia according to the system of | th jny weedion thal we bed chatecd wnat 
dicipline adopted by Congress, would seem to define its |. .y: wee acl tatecmnden rae: en dree'et gp. ~<cagalechinn 
: | quoting falsely, or forging its extraets. Our article 
meaning; and as we caunot be too serupulous in our | : dal ore 
: a 4 - i, oh ; does neither. It simply says, that the hand-bill can- 
interpretation of the Constitution, 1 propose that, in| tying sy statement of the retin’ de te whiet ri 
the event of its becoming necessary to resort to drafts, | out ex Janttitie is cal late i ‘ 4 aia'd. heey agnat 
in order to fill the ranks of the active class of mili- | ? 9 Sy palermates te make Creat Sues end 
tia, to apply to the States te place by law, their contih- | 
gents at the disposition,of the General Government, 
for a period not more than thirty days of every year, for | 
the purpose of their being trained in conjunction wit 
the regular troops and by veteran officers. It is not pro- 
bable that this co-operation will be withheld by any | 4 
State, when the advantages are presented, of pos ing : 
intages , of possessing . pnts , a 
a body of well organized, well armed, and well disei-  aearata ea big ame chore nditure ed ith the 
plined militia, without any expense either to the States | .i 49) ebiethe of tach ettien ‘ : * ganar ap eed 
vr to the citizens, and when they are wade aware that} ~ the j . -ess—and the principal objects 
it is the intention of the Government to assemble such | tires This doenmet t by ete ol 1 the | 
militia at convenient points within each State, and | sed the abiects of the ri, sake wy wt where x4 
in the vicinity of depots of arms, which itis proposed to} oq of the document eke a ehe wt ed “ . vo 
establish as part of the system. ; Senate tert medlae Neier se a 
; | of the expenditures was recapitulated. The summary 

I am, however, led to believe, from the character of | contained in one-third of this page, which gave as 
our fellow-cit zens, and from circumstances which have | aggregate of the expenditures for the lsst fourtees 
come to my knowledge, that it will scarcely be neces-| years, without the explanation of the causcs of the increase 
sary to resort to militia drafts, in order to fill the ranks which preceded it, suited the purposes of the Opposition. 
of the active class. The volunteer corps have gene- —Separated from the items given in the statement te 
rally evinced so much eagerness to avail themselves of | which it was attached, and imade a part, it presented 
the advantages to be derived from an association with | aa enormous increase of expenditures, for which, as tee 
regulars, and so much zeal and proper fee'ing, by prof- great body of the people could not account, and were 
tering their serviceson all occasions when they might! therefore subject to be impressed with the belief that it 
be useful, that 1 cannot doubt, if the President were aU- | arose from thé extravagance of the Adiministration, as 
thorized to receive them into the service of the U.S&., charged by its enemies. It would not do to cut thie 
a sufficient body of volunteers, within the prescribed | fragment of a public document, and give it as a whole 
age, might be enrolled, and the necrssily for drafts al- | to the country. A call, however, was so framed, as te 
together avoided. I proposed, therefore, that th's an- get this portion of the statement communicated by the 
thority be granted, but restricted £0 as to limit the pe- Treasury Department again, separated from the rest, 
riod even of voluntary service to a period not exceeding | which explained it, and in this artful way, the public 
30 days in each year. officers were made to garble their own full statementa 

Aware, however, of the importance and comprehen- | 80 that it would enable the Opposition to dupe the peo- 
siveness of this subject, together with the many difli-| ple by a sudden display of the unexplained extract om 
culties which surround it, it is by no means my desire | the eve of an election, when it would be too late to lay 
to precipitate the action of Congress upon a question | the balance of the statement before them. 
of such imagnitude and consequence. Subsequent reflec.| It is not now necessary to enter into a minute detail 
tion and discussién have but strengthened my convie- | of the extraerdinaries which enter into the aggregate 
tion of the propriety, practicability, and apportaneness | sums, sent out by the Opposition to impress the public 
of the proposed plan, in its essential features, which || mind with the idea that the extravagance of the Ad- 
am persuaded have but.to be examined with a candid | ministration had run up the ordinary expenses of the 
mind and patriotic feelings, to secure general appro-| Governinent to double its usual ameunt. As a speci- 
bation. But these very considerations make it but the | men, we here add a few of the more ren Saat 
more imperative that it should receive the fullest and naries which swelled the amount in 1636 to 30 millions, 
most mature consideration, even should this have the | and in 1837 to 37 millions. We class —) the extra- 
effect of venting final action upon it at the present ordinaries of those years, the harbor and ight-house 
session of Congress. # It is, perhaps, universally pro- | appropriations, as favorites of the Oppcsition, which 
per that questions, involving in oe the great|they labored to increase; although in a diminished 
interesta of the people, should be subjected to popular, | amount, they must be classed gmong ordinary anneal 
as well ae legislative investigation—an ordeal to which ' sppropriations. 








foul impression on the public mind.’ We shail proceed 
to prove this; but it 1s proper, in the first piace, fo ex- 
pose the adroitness with which the plan to take the pee- 
ple of Virginia by surprise with this unjust compara 
tive view of the expenditures, was contrived, 

On the 28th of June, 1838, Mr. Wright submitted, ia 
1¢ Senate, a statement showing the enronnt of the an 


increase or decrease in the annual expendi- 
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Senate Document 497—Twenty-fifth Congress, Second 
Session. 
1836. 


Indian expenditures $5,187,115 
Suppressing Jndjan hostilities 4,960,747 
ladenushies 220,922 


Pensions 2,826,803 


Paying States their three per cent. fund out 


that of economy, would be seen to have been duly attend- 
‘ed to. Soitis of the year 1539. The appropriations are, 
'in round numbers, $33,000,000; but, after the proper 
deductions, it will be seen, that the expenses of the Go- 
|vernment are considerably below the one-half of that 
‘sum. The first item to be dedacted is $10,000,000 
for the contingent calling into service fifty thousand 
men to repel, if necessary, the aggressions of Great Bri- 


of sale of public lands 963,993 | tain. The second item is $5,100,000 for the Post Office 
| Department, not one dollar of whieh is paid from the 
$14,067,580 | Federal Treasury, but comes wholly from the Post Of- 
977,950 | fice itself. ‘These two items redace the thirty-eight to 
368,356 | twenty-three millions. Then comes $1,550,000 for the 
322,286 | expenses of the Florida war, over and above the expenses 
238,319 | of the regalar army. Then comes $1,765,000 for the In- 
—— | dian Department, the greater part of which refers to the 
$15,974,491 | removal and subsistence of the emigrating Indians, and 
|com tion for their property and lands. This makes 

| three and a half millions more, and reduces the expenses 

$4,366,000 | below twenty millions. Then the pensions, which 
4,115,741 | constitute no part of the expenses of the Government, 
but are gratuities bestowed for past services, real or 

333,740 | supposed. The appropriations of the last session for 
2,631,290 | these, are two and a half millions; but nearly as much 
|more will have to be paid under permanent pension 

460,542 | laws; but as only two and a half millions are in the ap- 
5,551,260 | propriation bills of this year, only that sum will be 
counted; and this will bring down the expenses to eigh- 
$17,458,573 | teen millions. Then comes $500,000 fér the protection 
255,325 | of the Northern frontier, and $80,000 for the protection 
1,548,641 | of the Westerr frontier, and for the Western frontier 
406,784 military road, $52,000; all three of these being extra- 
291,355 | ordinary objects of expenditure, incident to our relations 
81,847 | with the British and the Indians. They make $630,- 
301,617 | 000. Then come numerous heavy appropriations for 
Seana public buildings, to wit: $100,000 for the new Treasury; 
20,344,142 | $150,000 for the new Post Office; $50,000 for the new 
It will be seen from this that nearly half the expen- , Patent Office; $30,000 for the new Jail in Washington 
ditures charged upon the Administration of 1836 and | City; $150,000 for the new Custom-house in N. York; 
1837, do not come under the class of administration ex- | %75,000 for the new Custom-house in Boston. Dedact 
es. The purchase of the Indian Jands and remo- all these, and you have less than seventeen millions for 

val of the Indians, can no more be considered a part of | the expenses of the Government. Then-comes $90,000 
the expenses of the administration of the Government | for the survey of the coasts of the U. States, and also 
than the purchase of Louisiana and its incidental|the large sums for fortifying and defending the coun- 
charges, when converted into a part of the national | try, and the increase of the navy, which, being. perma- 
debt, was held to be a portion of the expenditures in | neut objects for the security of the country, have no 
carrying, on the Government. The payment of the | more to do with the expenses of the Government, than 





Harbors and other improvements 
Cumberland road 

Light-houses 

Public buildings, &c. 
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Indian expenditures 

Indemnities 

Debentures paid out of the Treasury, and 
not out of revenue, as usdal! 

Pensions 

Paying Statés their three per cent. fund out 
of sale of public lands 

Suppressing Indian hostilities 











Potomac bridge 

Roads and harbors 
Cumberland road 
Support of light-houses 
Buildings 

Public buildings 





nsioners is buta payment ofa part of the debt of the} 


volutionary and late wars. It is discharging the 
obligation which the country thinks due to the soldiers 
that fought its battles. Still, these pensions are all 
laid at the door of the present Administration's ex- 

nses, while the war debt, paid in Mr. Adams's time, 
is excluded from the expenditure summed up against 
his adiinistration, The indemmities recovered by the 
late and present administrations, and paid to our 
citizens, aithough so much money gained by the ac- 
cused Executive, is c in the account against 
him, as so much expended by him, and is held up as a 
proof of his extravagance. The money paid to the 
States out of the public lands, is also charged as so 
much goes the General Government, when it 
is, in fact, expended by the State Governments. We 
could go on to multiply explanations of minor details, 
to show that nething had been asked by the Adminis- 
tration but what was absolutely necessary to the most 
economical discharge of the functions of the Govern- 
ment; but the large sums we have already disposed of 
as extraordinaries leave no excess in expenditure of the 
late, over previous Administrations, beyoad what the 
experience of the country shows to be inevitable 
from the growth of the Confederacy and the increase 
-of population. To shed light, however, on a year 
succeeding that to which we have referred above, we 

ive below an explanatory article from the Globe, 
pa 30th of Merch, 1839, showing the origin of the 
extraordinary appropriations of the Mower which had 
just adjourned. The preceding Congress of 1836 and 
1837, voted in the first of these years nineteen miliions 
—in the last seventeen millions, more than the esti- 
mates submitted; and this is the excess which is seized 
upon by the electioneering committee of Federalists 
and sent into Virginia to influence the election. Dur- 
ing that Congress, the Opposition were the majority in 
the House. They must, therefore, take the responsi- 
bility of the eztraordinaries which they have charged 
to the extravagance of the Administration. As a par- 
ty, they voted for them; and a majority of them for 


vastly more than could get passed through both Houses. | 


The more reckless of the Bank partisans had evidently 
determined to bankrupt the Treasury. 


(From the Globe of March 30, 1839.) 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR'1839. 


The Opposition have heretofore endeavored to deceive 
the public into a belief that the Democratic Administra- 
tion had become quite extravagant, carrying up the ap- 
propriations to above $40,000,000 per annum. The at- 


tempt had success fora while, until it was shown that of 


these large amounts, about the one-half were for occa- 
sional, contingent, and extraordinary objects, no way 
connected with the expenses of the Government; and 


the fencing and improving a plantation has to do with 
|the personal expenses of a family. Make these fair 
| deductions, and others which might be named, and the 


|expenses of the Government for the. year 1839, will be |, 


found to be on the strictest scale of economy, and such 
as to invite and defy the attacks of the Opposition. 

The authentic list of every class af expenditures 
was published in the Globe of March 27; and we would 
suggest to our Democratic friends throughout the 
Union, that they should carefully look it over, and then 
lay by the paper for future reference, to be ready for 
the Federalists, if they should attempt again to deceive 
‘the people about extravagant appropriations, as they 
did last year. 








_. _ PRICE OP FLOUR, . tae 
| We publish in another column'this morning, from 
| the Globe, an interesting article exhibiting the effect 
| of panic and pressure upon prices, and particularly upon 
| the price of flour. The article embodies a table ex- 
| tracted from this paper of February, 1837, giving a view 
| of the prices of flour in the first three months of every 
| year from 1796 until that time. This table was pre- 
| pared for the Pennsylvanian by the late Nathan Bunk- 
er, an esteemed citizen of Philadelphia, and one whose 
| business pursuits rendered him thoroughly conversant 
with the subject which it illustrates. it was published 
at the time in explanation of the high prices of flour, 
and it now equally serves to show the effects of those 
contractions which inevitably ‘follow close upon the 
| heels of seasons of expansion and speculation. Yet the 
| Federal party, the steady opponents of every effort t 
| reform the banking system and to bring about a more 
| steady condition of things, attempt to charge upon the 
| Administration the consequences which rest only upon 
| those who puff up the bubble of delusive prosperity un- 
| til it bursts—who at one time create enormous prices 


and raise the nominal value of all kinds of property to 
jan exorbitant height, only to let them fall to a corres- 
young. degree of depression.— Pennsylvanian. 

he effect of panic and pressure on prices. 

|. While the Opposition are endeavoring to persuade the 
| Democratic yeomanry of the country to desert their 
principles and yield tlieir support to Federalism, in con- 
sequence of the reduced price of produce at the present 
time, a useful lesson may perhaps be learned from the 
past. With this view we give the following table. It 
1s from the Pennsylvanian of February, 1837—having 
been “carefully and accurately prepared” for that jour- 
nal by a mercantile gentleman, and affords @ compara- 
tive view of the price of flour in Philadelphia for the- 
first three months of the year, from 1796 to 1837. To 
render the table complete to the present time, we have 
added the Washington pices for the same months in 





| 


ducing the table, the Pennsylvanian remarks: ‘It pos- 
sesses peculiar interest atthe present moment, (Febru- 
ary, 1837,) showing as it does, the great and rapid fluc- 
tuations of the market, and stating the fact that, at peri- 
ods when labor did not obtain more than half the 
price it nowcommands, flour has sold at-much higher 
prices than those which are now complained of. Ina 
1796, for instance, it soldas high as fifteen dollers a bar- 
rel.”’ 
PRICES OF FLOUR. 

For the first three months of the year, from 1796 to 1540, 


inclusive. 

Years, Jan. Feb. March 
17%, $12 00 $13 50 $15 00 
1797, 10 00 10 00 10 00 
1798, 8 50 8 50 8 50 
1799, 9 SO 9 50 9 2% 
1800, e, « Lt 
i801" ¢ 1 50 11% 11 50 
1802, 7 00 7 00 7 00 
1803, 6 5U 6 5 6 &) 
1804, 7 50 7 50 7 00 
1805, 11 00 12 2 13 00 
1806, 7 50 7 7 00 
1807, 7 50 7 50 7 0 
1808, (embargo,) 6 00 5 75 5 50 

9, 0 5 50 5 00 7 

In July and 
1810, 2 Aug. this year 75 8 00 8 B 
$11 and $12, 

1811, 11 00 10 5 10 50 
1812, (war,) 10 50 10 124 9 75 
1813, do 11 00 10 00 9 50 
1814, do 9 25 8 25 8 00 
1815, do 8 00 8 00 7 75 
1816, 9 00 9 00 8 00 
1817, 13 50 13 75 14 
1818, 10 00 10 75 10 50 
1819, 9 00 8 75 8 
1820, 6 00 5 50 5 0 
1821, - 4 00 4 0 3 75 
1822, 6 % 6 2% 6 25 
1823, 7 00 6 75 7 Of 
1824, 6 00 6 00 _612 
1825, 437 5 12 5 12 
1826, 4 75 4 62 4 50 
1827, 5 75 6 00 5 75 
1828, 5 00 4 87 47% 
1829, 8 50 & 2 8 00 
1830, 4 62 450 4°50 
1831, 6 12 6 25 7 00 
1832, 5 50 5 50 5 50 
1833, 5 75 5 00 5 5O 
1834, 5 25 5 00 5 87 
1835, 487 5 00 5 00 
1837, ll 00 11 60 
1838, 10 00 10 00 9°75 
1839, «+ 8 00 8 00 7 50 
12840 7 3 6.12 6 Ov 


We invoke the public attention to the epochs of low- 
est prices since the embargo. It will be found that the 
country has suffered a periodical embargo under the 
sway of the British Bank, in every one of its paroxysms, 
more severe and ruinous than that imposed to esca 
the oppressions of England herself in her most mis- 
chievous mood. In 1819,'20 and °21, the first con- 
traction of the Bank, after its first three years of specu- 
lation and expansion, floar ran down from ten, thir- 
teen, and fourteen dollars per barrel, of the two previ- 
ous years, to eight, six, five, four, three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. u 

In 1824, ’25, ’26, the three years succeeding the same 
period of riot by the Bank, flour felt another depression 
from the contraction of the Bank and fell-from $7 to 
$4 50 per barrel. 

In 1833, °35—the era of the panic and pressure for 
a renewal of the charter of the Bank—flour was brought 
down to $6, $5, and $4 874 cents.— Globe. . 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRISIS. 

The person who now addresses you, was once a ser- 
vile follower of the Richmond Whig. He once read no 
other paper, and consequently gave an implicit belief to 
all its statements. Various causés have lately contri- 
buted to change his opinions, and he is now a Demo- 
crat. But the remembrance of his former sins has 
preyed so much upon his mind, that it encroached some 
nights since upon his sleep, in an extraordinary manner 

Of the visions which then visited my fancy, | have 
first, 2 confused recollection of being one among a bus- 








tling throng of men. As my senses became more per- | 
fect, however, they began rapidly to take in « variety of | 


objects. I found, that [ was in a beautiful and thickly 
populated valley. On the summit of a considerable 
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ann 


eminence, in the centre of it, I discovered a plain-look- | 
ing, middle-aged man, whose actions seemed to be | 


watched with the greatest attention by all. I observed, 
also, that while some seemed to regard them with satis. 


faction, others manifested a detestation alike of himself | 


1838, 1539 and 1540, as varying, probably, not materi-| and his measures. Being at a loss how to account for 





that, deducting these, the cardinal feature of Democracy, 
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THE CRISES. mii ‘ll 





personage, who was standing near me, and entertaining 
with great fluency and effect, a crowd of attentive list- 
eners. He immediately expressed his willingness to 
comply with my request, and told me, at the same time, 
“that I ought to consider myself exceedingly fortuncte. 
in having addressed myself to him, as there were many 
hypocritical, designing knaves abroad, who would cer- 
tainly have deceived me in their statements.” He then 
proceeded to give me the required instruction, which 
was to this amount: ‘That the peace and freedom of the 
inhabitants of the valley were, at that time, in immi- 
nent danger, from a conspiracy formed by a great num- 
ber of wretches, in whose breasts ambition predominated 
over every other passion; that they had already succeed- 
ed in placing their leader on the elevation where he had 
attracted my attention; that he then had a power which 
well enabled him to carry out the designs which he me- 
ditated, of enslaving the people, whom we saw around 
us, and had already, by attempting to establish a mili- 
tary body of men, plainly manifested his intention of 
enforciag them, if resisted; that a band of patriots, 
nobly taking upon themselves the defence of liberty, 
had hitherto defeated his efforts, and were then striving 
twexpel him from his situation, and replace him by one, 
who, though unambitious of distinction, had proved 
himself a Gensiek a Statesman, and an Orator.”” He 
told me, moreover, “if I was desirous to remain free 
from the bonds of so horrible a conspiracy, never to 
read any of their pamphlets or their papers, as they 
were so artful as to conceal all their designs under the 
cloak of patriotism.’ After making me acquainted 
with many particulars, which enJjisted all my feelings 
with the disinterested beings, who, as | supposed, had 
so fearlessly resisted the encroachments of tyranny, he 
told me, “that among them he was a very influential 
member.’ ‘Indeed,’ said he, “] may claim the honor 
of being the origin of the party; my name is Truth, 
and my blunt, honest statements, have invariably more 


effect than the strongest arguments, or the most fervid | be 


appeals of eloquence.” 
Taking my arm within his, he then carried me 


around, and introduced me to many who, he said, | 


were his active auxiliaries in the cause of freedom.— 
The number with which he made me acquainted, was 
very great. But there was one amongst them, whe 
seeined to be of more consequence, and certainly made a 
deeper impression upon me than any of the rest. His 
name, he told me, was Justice; and the power with 
which he worked upon all my passions was magical; at 
one time, inspiring me with hatred and anger towards 
his opponents; at another with dread, and the next 
minute with contempt. The information which I de- 
rived from him, together with the statements of my 
tirst acquaintance, transported me almost to frenzy in 
my zeal against men, whom [ regarded as unfit asso- 
ciates for gentlemen, and I would as soon have thought 
of putting my hand into the fire as upon one of their 
documents. ¥: " ‘“ id * 


But, suddenly ‘a change came o'er the spirit of my 
dream.” I felt a sensation of unwonted vigor and elas- 
ticity to run through all my veins, and a winged female, 
with a light, undeviating motion, seemed to bear me 
on her pinions, from this region of strife and excitement. 


From her whole appearance, [ immediately concluded, | 


that she was the celebrated character called Time, of 
whom I had read so many glowing descriptions. In 
the commencement of our journey, we were accompa- 
nied for a very short distance by those who had influ- 
enced my sentiments in the valley. As we proceeded 
onwards, however, the dim outlines of two female forms 
appeared before us. The nearer we approached to them, 
the farther did my former instructors recede from our 
neighborhood, and faded entirely from our view, as soon 
as we reached the individuals whose appearance had 
first alarmed them. One of these then addressed her- 
self tome. She was clothed in no apparel whatever; 
and the expression of her features was open and prepos- 
sessing in the highest degree—Said she, ‘ta union be- 
tween your recent friends and ourselves, is incompati- 
ble. . They have been our enemies since the creation of 
the world. Inaneient times, their power over the minds 
of men, far exceeded aizy that we could wield—latterly, 
the ascendancy has been ours. Since the advancement 
of knowledge, the absolute dominion which they form- 
erly exercised with regard to present occurrences, has 
been only partial, and over the past, our control has been 
undispnted. Their real names are Misstatement and 
Prejudice—yet, they assume our own (Truth and Jus- 
tice,) which the tenor of their conduct continually con- 
tradicts, The first of these is my particular gpponent. 
In almost every thing that he says, he wars against me. 
In only one thing, in saying, that he was founder of 
his party, he did not deceive you. Believe exactly the 
reverse of every other statement that he made.”’ After 
this address, she called my attention to the valley which 
we had left; and, following the direction of her finger, 
many were the alterations which appeared before my 
eyes. That party and their leader, which my first ac- 
quaintance had made me consider as base conspirators, 
under my scrutiny, thus directed, seemed to be inspired 
with an ardent zeal for freedom; their measures, well 
calculated to preserve and promote it, and their docu- 


ments, truthful and argumentative. The leading men | ate his bitterest enemies. Who can believe, that Gov 
among their opponents, who I thought had opposed them | Pennington of N. Jersey, or any of the Governors of 
from praiseworthy motives, seemed to be inspired in the Whig States, would appoint the suppliant tools of 
their opposition, both by past disappointments and fu-| the man they so much hate’? Truly, wf the President 
ture aspirations; their gifted patriot, a weak, ignorant and Mr. Poinsett had any designs upon our liberties, 
object, whom they regarded as a fit tool toexecute their through the means of this Sranpine Army, they have 
own schemes, and the greater portion of his supporters | strangely missed their ain. To use the vulgar adage, 
a mass of men laboring under the same delusions by “they have cuta stick to break their own heads.”” They 
which I had formerly been deceived. ure organizing a military force, a Svaxpixe Army, to 
My views were next directed by the other female, | put under the command of their enemies, instead of 
| (Justice,) who, in a short time counteracted all the im- | raising a mercenary corps to be under their command ! 
pressions which her enemy, (Prejudice,) had made upon) A Stanvine Army to subdue the people !—to be 
my mind, The means, however, which she used in | composed of the people themselees—of our fathers and 
effecting this change, were by no means similar to | brothers and sons—of all classes and conditions—of the 
those which had first influenced me in my opinion.— | man of wealth and the honest yeoman—the planter, the 
She prodreed no excitement, stirred up no passions in | farmer, the merchant, the artizan, and the Jaborer; men, 


my breast. But, though ail things appeared exactly in 
their proper position, neither exaggerated nor underrat- 
ed by an undue violence of feeling, many of my former 
sentiments seemed to me to be most ridiculously absurd. 
While, in my dream, Justice was thus triumphing over 
Prejudice—the log cabin, hard cider huzzas of the 
Whigs, awoke me from my slumber; and, in an instant 
the representations of imagination, were dissipated by 
those of reality. SOMNIATOR. 








| THE PLAIN DEALER.—THE STANDING ARMY. 

| Among all the disingenuous artifices of the Whigs, 
there is none more gross than the nuBsBUB they have 
raised about what they call the Sraypine Army. Let 
me attempt, in my plain way, and in the simple lan- 
guage of truth, to present this matter fairly before the 
igreat body of the peaple. It is for them I write, and 


| they ask only the truth. Flourishes and violent decla- 


| mation are the resort of those, who find it necessary to 
|}make mountains of molehills, and who seek to cover 
the naked deformity of their principles, by tawdry 
| finery and a tissue of high-sounding words and ground- 
jless invective. Letthe language of sincerity and truth 
e language of the Democracy. 
| hat are the provisions of this bill? Not todescend 
| into its details, they are as follows: 

It provides for organising the militia, according to the 
requisitions of the Constitution. Is this wrong 

It provides for dividing the militia into classes, so as 
to throw the most useful and Vigorous portion into the 
same class for active immediate service, in case of war, 
and the residue into a reserve for extraordinary emer- 
gencies. Is this wrong? 

It provides for training a portion of the active class 
every year, and leaving the reserved class, composed 
of very young men and of adults above 45, free from 
militia duty, unless the exigencies of war should call 
for their services. Is this wrong? 

It provides, that the portion to be trained shall not 
exceed 100,000; the portion@f Virginia, not exceeding 
/6,000. Is this wrong? Can there be any just complaint 
| that instead of 100,000 Virginians being worried with 
j attending musters six times a year, the duty is proposed 
to be confined to 6,000, who are to serve not more than 
30 days, and are to be paid for their service? 

It provides, that the 6,000 shall be raised by draft or 
| volunteers, and shall receive pay while in training. Is 
| this wrong? First, is it wrong, that they shall be raised 
by draft? Surely not. The duty of serving in the mi- 
litia must be compulsory. It is so now. He who fails 





be justly fined for his delinquency. He who obeys, 
will, after four years, be absolved from farther duty, ex- 


aud love of country enongh to perform his daty, will 





| no work at home, and are yet the loudest in their out- 
very about being compelled to serve a tour of duty or 
| pay their fine, will be justly obliged to do the one or 
| the other. The silk-stocking gentry must either con- 
| descend to prepare themselves for the service of the 


duty as an unreasonable hardship. Secondly: Is it 
wrong, that the drafts should be paid while in service? 
Surely not. [tis right, that the poor man, who is taken 
from his labor, should receive pay; and, as by this sys- 
tem only one man will be taken from his business for 
15 that are now obliged to attend unprofitable musters 
six times in the year, the country can well afford to give 
the pay, as it will lose so much less by abstraction of 
Jabor from its ordinary pursuits, than it now does. 

The bill farther provides, that the officers shall be 
appointed as the laws of the several States shall direct; 
thus leaving the appointment of the officers in the hands 
—not of the President—but of the States respectively, 
as the Constitution directs. 

And this is called a SraxnvixG Army '—with which, 
Mr. Van Buren, like a second Cromwell, is to subdue 
the people. 

A Stanvine Army !—that can never be embodied 
more than ONE montTH in a year! 

A Sranxpixe Army !—to be commanded, not by offi- 
cers appointed by Mr. Van Buren, but by officers ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the States, many of whom 





to attend his musters must now pay a fine. And so it! 
is under this bill. The militia man, who disobeys the | 
call to prepare himself for his country's defence, will | 


cept in case of war. The good citizen, who has energy | 


thus be benefitted. The idle drones in society, who do | 


country, or pay for the omission. The yeomanry, the | 
bone and sinew of the land, will never flinch from the | 


who know their rights, and will defend them; men, who 
|love their liberties and will not betray them. Do the 
| Whigs really believe, then, that 6,000 Virginians, called 
| out to muster for a fortnight or a month, could be pre- 
| vailed on, in that time, to conspire against the liberties 
}of their country, and to forge chains for their fathers 
| and brethren and neighbors and friends, the grasp of 
| whose hands they have so lately felt? I know the 
| Whigs, asa body, have nv respect for the people. The 
old leaven of Federalism has leavened the whole lump. 
| And it was a favorite notion of Federalism “to save the 
| people from their own worst enemy, THEMSELVES.” — 
But I cannot believe even the Whigs suspect them of 
wilful intention, todo wrong. “It is their ignorance 
that sinneth.”’ They would tell us, “they know not 
what they do.’ But surely they would have sense 
enough to know, that they were traitors to their coun- 
try, it they turned against its liberties the arms intend- 
ed for its defence. 

A Sranxpvine Army!—to be composed not of the friends 
of the Administration alone, but of the gallant and vigi- 
lant, and sagacious, and sharp-sighted, and intelligent, 
and patriotic and independent Whigs, the great champi- 
ons of liberty, the eternal foes of tyrants and the uncom- 
promising enemies of V. Buren also! Verily, this would 
offer but a hopeless prospect of success to the enter- 
| prize against our liberties of that dangerous, ambitious 
j}and daring Military Chieftain, Martin Van Buren! If, 
jas the Whigs say, they have a majority in Virginia, 
| then would there be a majority of Wrics in this fear- 
| ful a¢my. How would Van Buren or Poinsett manage 
| them? How would they get along with their army when 
|more than half of them must be their deadly foes, 
| jealous of our liberties, and with their minds poisoned 
| by the suspicion, that Martin Van Buren was coming 
}out an Oliver Cromwell? But, above all, how would 
| their machinery work in those States—and such there 
jare—where the Whigs greatly outnumber their oppo- 
| nents, and where the Sraxpine Army would be rather 
ja Ware Anmy with Whig-efficers, than an army of 
| Admmistration tools, ready to do any treasonable work 

required of them? ‘Truly, we have little reason to make 
| acknowledgments to tle Whigs, for their estimate of us, 
but, if they impute even to their Whig friends the possi- 
bility of base treachery to their principles, and subservi- 
ency toa tyrant, and treason to their native land, we per- 
haps may sit down more quietly under their coarse and 
| vulgar abuse, and their unworthy and degrading suspi- 
| cions.. Yet what ninst be the beart of that man, who, be- 
cause I concur in the support of the Administration, will 
impute to me corruption and treason against my coun- 
try, or intimate, that I will use the arms she entrosts to 
me, in cleaving down her liberties and supporting a 
usurper and atyrant. The heart that can imagine it, 
must be corrupt itself. Yet, if this Srispinc Army 
is to subdue our Liberties, and if the Whigs cannot pos- 
sibly be suspected of having a hand in it, then the snb- 
version of our freedom is.to be effected by the parricidal 
| friends of the Administration. What say you, coun- 
}trymen, to sach a suspicion? What say you, honest 
yeomen even of the Whig party'—Do you believe your 
friends and neighbors ready for such a deed, or do you 
| not rather repel with indignation 4 suspicion as unwor- 
thy of you, as it is unworthy of them? 

The truth is, that in their loud denunejation of this 
| measure, as dangerous to the liberties of the country, 
}the Whigs, who think the people can be gulled by any 
| thing, are only practising upon their supposed credulity - 
| They think, that your alarm and your prejudices can be 
| at any time excited by their outeries. Had they looked 
lat the provisions of the bill with the calmness of men 
| in pursuit of truth, and with the spirit of patriots, who 
| love their country, they might indeed have found ob- 
jections to its details, but surely no reason for alaria.— 

We are ourselves far from concarrivg in all the details 
‘of the Secretary's plan. We are free to say—for, we 
challenge a right to perfect fréedom of opinion—that 
| there are parts of the plan which we deem injudicious, 
}and which we should expect to see modified or altered 
| by the legislative branch of the Government, should 
the subject be taken up by Congress. We do not fear 
| ta trust our Representatives to amend these details; but 
{in all sincerity, we regard the alarm of danger to our 
| liberties, whi¢h has been so loudly sounded, to be the 
| most unfounded and preposterous, that ever was at- 
j tempted among an intelligent and enlightened people 

A PLAIN DEALER. 
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THE CRISIS. 





RICHMOND, Va.. SATURDAY, MAY 2. 


We have devoted a large portion of this No. of the 
Crisis to Mr. Dancan’s Speech, which cannot be too 
generally read. We ehall finish it in onr next No. 





Returns af Virginia Elections. 

Aecomack.—T horas T. Cropper, W., 620, 'T. UH. Bayly, Im. W., 
S15, Pitts, W.,454. Por Senate, Curtis, W., had about 100 m. over 
Aiiworth, Aoti-Harrison. 

Albemarle.-V, W. Southall and Isaac Coles, both W.; av. maj. 
1%—but no test—Many of the Democrats did not vote, because 
they despaired of suecess, 

Mle gheny.—S. Carpenter, D., 64 m. 

Amelia,—I, F. Wylie,* D., 32 m. 

Ainherst.— tad. A, Cabell, W., 46 m, 

Augusta.—F. McCue and Garard BR. Stuart, Whigs, without op- 
pesition, 

Bath,—Byrd,* D., 8 m. 

Redford.—Mitchell and Burwell, Whigs. 

Berkdey.—-Van Doran*® and T, Pryatt,* W. av. m. 101. 

Botetourt.— Joseph Hannah, D., 65 m. “We stall give a majority 
of 300 at least in November.” 

Braxston and Lewis.—Not heard from, 

Brooke,--Jones, D., 68 m. 

Brunswick.-W . Meredith, Creed Haskins, Democrats, av. m. 138, 

Buckm rham.—Geo. W. Kyle, W., | maj., T. BH. Flood, Wi tie— 
ebiain« the seat by the casting vote of the Sheriff. The election 
to be “successfully contested.”? Another letter claims, after scro- 
tiny, from 10 to 20 maj. for the Demoerats, A 3d letter says, the 
election was “in many respects most foully couducted. I am well 
satisfivd, that upon a fair investigation, Jones and Haskins are 
elected.” 

Cabet!.-P, C. Bufiington,* D.. 199 m. 

Coonpbell.—K. H. Toler, W., 512, R. Irvine,* W., 508—Dearing, 
D., 238, Poore, D,, 234.—No test. 

Carotine.—Robert B. Corbin, said to be returned by 2 maj. The 
election contosted—and all in a fog. 

Charles City and Now Kent,—Clayton G. Coleman., W., re-clect- 
ed—55 m. over Stubblefield, W., and Lacy, D., 40—but no adequate 
test—the Democratic vote not bemg all ont. 

Chavlottr.-W,, Cardwell, W., 5. maj. Election disputed. 

Chesterfielt.—James F. Cox, D., re-elected without opposition. 

Clarke and Worren.—Nathaniel Barwell, D. 

Culpper,—E. Broadus, W., about 100 maj. 

Camherland.—teving,* W., 33m. 

Dinwiddie. A, Vaughan,* D., 34 m. 

Flivcheth City end Warwick.—S. Cotton,* W., 40 m. over Poole. 
The 3¢ candidate, C. Crafford, had 88 votes. 

Eesere—Lawreuce Roane, W., 127 m. ; no opposition. 

Puizfiir.—Sanygster, D., 9 mm. 

Fuuquier, Marshall and Seott, W., re-elected. 

Payette and Nicholas.-G. Alderson, W., re-elected. 

cisagemere Barrett G. Payne, W., maj. 19). No efficient oppo- 
sition. 

¥ oyd—H, Desking, D,, over 100 m. 

Frankiin.—W. BP. Wood,* ©. Hale, W., 100 m. 

"redcrithe--Wood,* D., maj. over Cather, W., 6—Byrd, D., had 
one wijority over Cather, wt atone of the precincts the Com 
missioner struck one vote, said te be good, from the polls, making 
atic. Itis said, the Sheriff will give che return to Cather—but 
Mis douhtful, All in a fog. 

Giles & Mercer.—Not heard from. 

Glovcester,--T. Smith, W., 7 maj. 

Goochland.—Joim Guerram, D. No opposition. 

Crayson.—Not heard from, 

Greenbrier, —U, Erskine, W. No opposition. Preston’s majority 
for Senate 295. 

Greensville, —Auquatine ©, Butts, D. No opposition. 

Halifac.—P, Taylor, D., 451, W.M, Clark, D., 451, Stovall 354— 
Baptist, D., for Senate 495, 

, er ae re. Vanee* G02, and Odell* 567, W.—Nixon 536, Allen 

23, 1, 


Hanover.—C. Thompson, W., 30 maj. Election dispated. 
Fardy.—Jobn Multen,* W. 4 
HMarrison,—Lee W832, Armstrong 759, Shinn 692, Kinchloe 489, 
ali Detnoerats. The Opposition rallied mostly on Shinn.—The 
county will give 800 or 1000 majority, perhaps more for Van Buren. 
Hevrira—Sherwin MeRae, W., 174 majority—but no good test— 
BR, Reins pot being enough in the field, 
Heury —W. Hamlet, W., 2 maj. 
dyle of Wieht.—-Arthur Smith, ).—no opposition, 
Jéaes City, York and Willicmsburg.—John M. Gregory, 8. R. W., 
36 maj. over Bowden, W. 
Jificroan.—Dr. GB, Stephenson,* W. C, Worthington, Whigs, 
averute maj. about 150. 
‘ Lp We. sd W., 208 maj.—but Dunbar D., was no can- 
inate, 
King & Queen.—Davis* D,, 29 maj. 
Ring Qeorzge.—Cdward 'T, Tayloe, W., re-elected —33 maj. 
pint Wilham.—Benj. F, Dabney* 238, E. Fontaine 209—Both 
snocrats. 
Lancaster and Richmond.—W. Hs Tayloe, W., re-elected. 
Lee.—{ Not heard from.) 
Logan.—( A Democrat elected.) 
Loudoun.— Beard, Harrisons and Ramey, W., re-elected, No ac- 
taal returns. 
Lewisa.—Joseph Lipscomb, D., 15 maj. 
Lunenbury-—Marshail,* D,, 80 naj. 
Madison.—ovten,* D., 58 maj. over Banks, D., (378 to 320.) 
Mevahalle—Ey MH. Caldwelt, W., 31 smaj. 
Mouthews & Middlesec,—Diggs,* D., 59 maj. 
Masow & fackson,—( Not heard + gg 
SBecklenburg, (2.)--Win, O, Goode, D., 120 maj., Bovd,* D., 81— 
(3 Demveratic candidates.) 
Monon gela.—Clayton and Tanzey, D., beating Willey, W., 300 
mj. 
Aloeroe.—Angustaus A, Chanman, D,, 85 maj. 
Montgomery & Pulaski.—Wm. Wade, D,, 23 aj, No sort of test. 
Morgena—-Cromvyelt Orrick,* W., 54 maj. 
Nunsemond,—J. M. Harretl,* W., maj. 91. 
Nelson.— Gon, Brown,* W., naj. 125. 
Nurfolk Borough.—Rob, B. Vaytor,* W., 201 maj. 
Nojalk County—J. H. Larghorne*® and Wm. Ethe idge, Whigs, 
svernae maa}. 190, 
Northampton.—Geo, T, Yerby, W. No opposition. 
Neorthumberiand,—James M, Smith,* D., 179 maj. 
Nottowan.—Vitzgerald,* D., returned by the Sheriff, but cantest- 
ed—on the face of the polls, tor Booth; on the back 3 nmrajority 
for F. 
Ohio. —W. McConnell 146, J. E. Bier 155. Both.Whigs. But so 
fur as the Democrats voted, their votes were thrown on Bier. 
Oraage & Green —Joseph Hiden, D. 
Page.—Jotin MePherson* 51 maj. over Aleshire, both Dem. 419 
votes given in. amen a Whig in the county.) 
Patrick, ~—Cheatham,* W. No positive returns. Rumor says 200. 
(But ao test.) 
Reames. ieee fon, o, pb et is tion. 
Petersburg. “. May, W., . No opposition. 
A<-—Tunstall and Keen, both W. 
tas.—Geo. Burner,* D. 61 maj. ‘ 
Powhatan.—N, N, Porter,* W.,8 m. (Election expected to be 
caatested.) 





Pani. — 


Reppahannock.—Strothes, W., 24 m. 
| Richmond City.—W. Robertson re-clected—without regular op- 


} Seott.—( Not heard from.) 


' 
' 
} 
Wood.—Stephenson,* W., 16 maj. 
{ 
| 
} 


Preston.—A Democrat elected. W. P. Brown,* B., 406, W. 
Faifax 110. 
| Prince Edward.—Burke,* W., m. 16. 
Princess Anne.—J, H. Dey,* W., in. %. 
Prince George.—Henry G. Heath, D., m. 117. 
Prince Witiam.—Daniel Ratcliffe, D., m. 146. 
Randelph.—Samuel Elliott,* W., 120 maj. over Sturm, D. 


| position. Votes no test. 
Roanoke.—Henry Snyder, D., 13 maj. 
Rockbridge.—\". P. Dorman, A. Leyburn, both Whigs—average 
| majority &—and 1043 votes given in. 
| Roeckiagham.—Bdward . Smith, James lL. Shipman, D., re- 
elected. A wmajocity éxpected in the fall of near 1900, 
| Russell.—G. Cowan,* D., 195 maj. 


Stenandoah—-8, ©. Willidins,* Raphael M. Conn, D.—a 3d can- 
| didate also a Demoerat—A thin turn out—bat Shenandoah will 
| give from 89 to 1000 majority for Van Buren in the Fall, 
| Smyth.—Dr. T, M. Tate, D., 2 maj. The county is Van Buren 
| 2 to 1.—Pipes’s, D., vote for Senate 309. 
| Southampton.—Robt. Ridiey, D., 14 maj. 
| Spotteyleania.-Oscar M. Crutchificld, W., 19 maj. Election con- 
| tested. 
| Staffurd.—Dr. A. Fitzhugh, D., 14 maj. 

; Surry.—Dr. Dawson Warren* inaj. 19, 181 votes given. Both 
, candidates Democratic. A. Atkinson, D., received for Senate 130. 

Sussec.—Joim J. Prince, D., re-elected without opposition. 

Tazewell.—-( Not heard from.) 

Tyler—Stephenson, W., re-cleeted. 

Washingtorn.—Samuel BE. Goodson, D., 156 maj. 

Westmoreland.—Wm. G. Walker, W., re-elected, 


Wythe.—Fulton’s maj. over Stanger 19. Pledged to vote accord- 
ing to the Presidential vote of the county in November, 
* New members. 
SUMMARY. { 
Rerenvep.—5é to go with the Administration—and! 70 in the 
Opposition. (We have not classified one of the votes in Fre 'e- 
| rick.)—To be heard from, Braxton and Lewis (last session D.) 
| Giles and Mercer, D.) Grayson, D., Lee, D., Mason & Jackson, 
| W. but expected to be D., Scott, D., Tazewell, D.—7—all of which 
| will probably go for the Democracy. In which case the H. of D. 
will stand 6 for the Administration—70 for the Whigs—} (Frede- 
| rick) andecided—and t Impracticable Whig. 
| In the Senate there will be a tie, if Preston of the Montgomery 
| District be elected. ‘The joint vote stands, according to this esti- 
| mate, 79 Democrats—&5 for the Whigs—1! [mpracticabie, and } un- 
settled. Last session, parties stood in the H. of D. @ for the Ad 
| ministration, (counting Greever of Smyth, and excluding Poulson 
of Accomac in the Senate,) 18—So that, according to these esti- 
mates, we would count I more in the H. of D., by giving us Fie- 
derick 2 more—and in the Senate, 3 less. Inthe next Legislature, 
there is only 1 Iinpracticable Whig instead of 3. But there are 
many contested elections—on the resnits of which, the majority 
on joint ballot will depend. 





TO THE REPUBLICANS OF VIRGINIA, 

It hecomes your duty to rouse, rally and re-organize 
your ranks, without a moment's delay. The Whigs are 
janimated by the slight advantages they have gained 
during the receat contest. They have gained three 
Senators (in the Districts of Accomack, of Frederick 
and of Montgomery,) although in the former District, 





Mr. Poulson was often compelled by the force of cir- 


did, when he ultimately voted for Goy. Gilmer. 
| it isin the Senate, that our only loss is found, It is 
probable, that we havesustained no loss in the House; 
and, indeed, under one aspect of the subject, we 
have gained two seats in that body.. Under other as- 
pects and calculations, we have retained our own in that 
body—leaving 5 or 6 seats contested by us, and 2 or 3 
contested by the Whigs. We have not, however, ob- 
tained returns sufficient to justify us in making a precise 
estimate, or one so nearly approxiinating to the truth, 
| as to satisfy any ingenuous mind. 
| But the unequal apportionment of the representa- 
| tion among the various counties, enables fewer voters 
| inthe small Whig counties, to send an equal number 
|of Delegates, with the largest Democratic counties.— 
| And titis disadvantage still further operates upon us in 
the neighborhood of the Whig towns. Richmond aloue 
| has been able to control the election of Henrico, Han- 
| over, Caroline, Powhatan and Buckingham—five coun- 
ties, which have had Whig Delegates fastened upon 





jority in the ensuing Legislature. 
These circumstances cease to operate against us, in 
November, when we shall carry the State, decidedly. 
But we might even have defied the votes of Rich- 
mond, and turned the tables effectually upon the 
| Whigs, if it had not been for their unparalleled exer- 
| tions, the misrepresentations which they unblushingly | 





upon an honest people. 


charge them with direct falsehoods. What will the 
reader say to the lies, which were trumped up in Al- 


years from his family—as they are retailed in our let- | 
| ters from Albemarle? 


the People, the Humbug ofa Standing <Irmy is the most | 
effective and the most monstrous. The R. Whig did not} 
blush to represent itas a stending army of 260,000 men, | 
kept “constantly im body, and in pay,” involving the | 
'Preasury in millions of expense; when it knew that the | 
Secretary's plan extended only to the training of from | 
10 to 30 days—and that he had expressed himself sa- | 
tisfied with 10 days, which he estimated would not 

cost half a million of dollars. They declaimed against 


} 





-mployed, and the humbugs which they have played off | 
ee They heck. been O yuilty of and withal, Wm. C. Rives to roam about from county 


ross iwisrepresentations, and we are compelled to ies county, to subserve his own purposes as well as 
| theirs. 
But you have the advantage of a good cause, of noble 


bemarle, in relation to tearing the militia man eight | 


jtrious State. 1 : ' a. 
But of all the tricks which they have practised upon | cided majority is with you, if you wilt bring it effee- 


musket and accoutrements, as utterly unprecedented 
in a free country, when in point of fact the Sec- 
retary had only followed the act of Congress passed 
in 1792, and approved by General Washington, 
which declares, “That every citizen so enrolled and 
notified shall, within six months thereafter, provide 
himself with a good musket, or firelock, a sufficient bay- 
onet and belt, two epare flints, and a knapsack, shot 
pouch and powder horn, twenty balls suited to the bore 
of the rifle, and a quarter of a pound of powder; and 
shall appear so armed, accoutred, and provided, when 
called out to exercise, or into service."'-—Mr. P. himself 
subsequently and properly modified his bill, by proposin 
“to assemble the militia at or near convenient depots a 
arms, to be established within the State to which such milt- 
tiaman belongs; thus snpplying them with arms for 
temporary training, mstead of requiring each man to 
supply his own musket, &c. It was also said, that the 
militianian was to be dragged from one State to another, 
when the Secretary expressly says otherwise. 

The Whigs rang all the changes upon the principles 
of the scheine and the details of the bill—when Gen. 
Harrison himself, has gone leagues beyond Mr. Poin- 
sett’s scheme. ‘Twice whilst Governor of Indiana, in 
the Spring and Fall of 1809~—and thrice whiist he 
was in Congress in 1817-"J8-and ‘19, did he recom- 
mend militia systems far more laborious, expensive 
and objectionable than the single one suggested by 
Mr. Pomsett. No man has ever proposed wilder and 
more ridiculous schemes, than General Harrison. In 
1809, he said:—“Instead of the few days, now ap- 
propriated to the purpose of training, and the very 
few hours of those days actually employed, some 
weeks, at least must be devoted to the purpose, and 
the men must be taught in camps of discipline, those 
studies, which, representing a faithful image of ac- 
tual war, form the best school in which it can be 
taught. For the accomplishment of an object 60 
desirable, no pains or expense should be spared.”—- 
And again: “| have recommended camps of disci- 
pline tor instructing those who are already capable of 
tearing arms,’ &c. &c. 

And on 3d Feb. last, he again recommended “the for- 
mation of annual camps of discipline, in which the se- 
lect corps of the militia were to be instructed in their 
duty at the PUBLIC EXPENSE.” We shall lay all 
these details before you in our next number. 

And yet such was the political justice of these Whig 
slangwhangers, that Mr. Van Buren is to be thrust out 
of office, as a military usurper, for having only once re- 
commended the general classification and training of 
the active militia, to the consideration of Congress— 


cumstances, especially by his regard to the wishes of | whilst we are to raise Gen. Harrison to his place, 
his Distriet, to vote against his political friends—as he | though he has several times recommended a scheme, of 
Bat} @ similar character; and in other respects, has gone a 


bow shot beyond Mr. Poinsett. What will an honest 
people further say to his visionary and outrageous as- 
sumption of power to seatter Federal Professors of Gym- 
nastics and Tactics through the schools of the U. S? 
What do they further say to his proposition to super- 
sede a call through the Governors, for the purpose of 
training the militia, and to issue the President's orders 
directly to the officers of the militia? Yet Mr. Poin- 
sett's scheme is to be blown up into all the gorgons and 
chimeras ofa standing army, whilst Gen. Harrison for- 
sooth-was only organizing and disciplining the militia! 

We do not mean to deceive you, Democrats of Vir- 
ginia. You have a’glorious victory in the fall, within 
your grasp, if you will but put forth your strength 
and faithfully do your duty. Your enemy is animated 
by the recent campaign—not so much by what he has 
gained, as by our failure to carry a majority in the Le- 
gislature. He is withal reckless, desperate and deter- 
mined. He has moreover a large mass of machinery in 


them by the votes of the Metropolis, adroitly thrown in play, to operate on the public mind—a Central Com- 
and these five counties alone have directed the ma-/ mittee of 21 active and excited spirits—a Tippecanoe 


Club of more than 100 determined members in thie 
city, prepared to carry out the designs of their leaders. 
These clubs are to be established elsewhere. They 
have daily and weekly papers, most liberally en- . 
couraged---they flood the State with handbills, pamph- 
Jets, and all sorts of combustibles, through the franks of 
their Executive Committee and members of Congress. 
They have travelling Electors to spout every where-— 


ends promoted by noble means. You have inscribed 
upon your banner the great principles of your illas- 
The popular vote is with you. The de- 


tively to the polls. You must not repose on a bed of 
roses—but you must goto work. Your county com- 
mittees must organize at once—and meet the Opposi- 
tion. The pen, the press, the tongue is ours too, if you 
choose to exert them—and what nobler cause did 
ever freemen have to animate their efforts, and seward 
them with success? To Arma, then, Republicans, to 
Arms! Rouse, rally, re-organize—and as sure as there 
is a sun in the Heavens, you will obtain a glorious yic- 


the proposition for every man to furnish his own) tory in November next. 





